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Bees for Pollinating Red Clover 


By Walter Thomas 


Foreman of The A. I. Root Company’s Apiaries 
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Hives of bees placed in the middle of red clover field 


For a good many years farmers 
were blessed with an abundance of 
wild bees, bumble bees, and other 
pollinating insects, and so were able 
to produce good crops of seed. Dur- 
ing recent years, however, farming 
has changed considerably, partly as 
a result of war conditions. Rotation 
of farm crops, substitute fertilizers, 
and new machinery have changed 
the former methods of farming. A 
few of the new sprays and dusts 
developed recently have destroyed 
some useful insects which previous- 
ly preyed on the smaller insects 
which are now becoming more nu- 
merous and are damaging legumes. 

With this modern type of farming 
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includes the elimination of 
old rail fences, the nesting places 
of bumble bees, wild bees, and oth- 
er insects have been so destroyed 
that our legume seed production has 
dropped lower and lower until a 
year ago production of red clover 
seed was down to .7 bushel per acre 
in Ohio. With a shortage of seed 
each year, it was decided to try 
some experiments in Medina Coun- 
ty, Ohio, to see if the honey bees 
were of any value in pollinating 
the blossoms. During the two-year 
experiment bees belonging to The 
A. I. Root Company were used. 
Here are our results after the two 
years of placing bees in the clover 
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Picture taken from the air shows a row 


fields to help produce more seed. 
We also made a check of farms near- 
by that did not have bees to see if 
there was any difference. For our 
experiments in 1949 and 1950 the 


tables below will, we hope, be self- 
explanatory. 


The results were encouraging. 


1949 Results 
With Bees 

acres 125 Ibs. Ladino 

acres 300 lbs. Medium Red 

acres 330 lbs. Medium Red 

acres 633 Ibs. Medium Red 

acres 950 lbs. Medium Red 

acres 960 lbs. Medium Red 

acres 546 lbs. Medium Red 

acres 276 lbs. Medium Red 
100 Ibs. Ladino 

acres 481 lbs. Medium Red 

68 acres 4701 Ibs. 
Average per acre: 69.132 Ibs. 
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Lot 
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of hives at the side of a clover field 


With spraying at the proper times 
and keeping the soil in good condi- 
tion, the work of the bees proved 
to be quite beneficial in pollinating 
the legumes. 
Many Problems Come Up 
When a farmer calls us to ask 
about bees for pollinating his croys, 
1949 Results 
Without Bees* 
6 acres 175 Ibs. Medium Red 
13 acres 520 lbs. Medium Red 
Lot 5 acres 473 lbs. Medium Red 
Lot 14 acres 434 Ibs. Medium Red 


Lot No. 1 
2 
3 
es 
Lot . 5 16 acres 180 Ibs. Medium Red 
6 
7 
8 


Lot 


Lot 9 acres 90 Ibs. Medium Red 

Lot 4.5 acres 390 Ibs. Medium Red 

Lot 4 acres 144 Ibs. Ladino 

Lot 9 8 acres 480 Ibs. Medium Red 
79.5 acres 2886 Ibs. 

Average per acre: 36.322 Ibs. 


32.810 Ibs. per acre more with bees 


1950 Results 

With Bees 
16 acres 1631 Ibs. 
15.5 acres 905 Ibs. 
acres 1150 Ibs. 
acres 1074 Ibs. 
acres 1174 Ibs. 
acres 579 Ibs. 
acres 1319 Ibs. 
Lot acres 1512 Ibs. 
Lot . acres 360 Ibs. 
Lot - 10 8 acres 300 Ibs. 
Lot . 11 4.3 acres 298 Ibs. 
Lot . 12 30 acres 2100 Ibs. 
Lot . 13 10 acres 660 Ibs. 
167.8 acres 13062 Ibs. 
Average per acre: 77.842 Ibs. 


Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Mam. Red 

Mam. Red 

Mam. Red 

Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Medium Red 
Medium Red 


Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
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1950 Results 
Without Bees* 
acres 1536 Ibs. 
acres 300 ibs. 
acres 195 Ibs. 
acres 420 Ibs. 
acres 393 Ibs. 
acres 600 lbs. 
acres 495 Ibs. 
acres 640 Ibs. 
Lot acres 480 Ibs. 
Lot acres 360 Ibs. Medium 
Lot - 11 5 acres 150 Ibs. Medium 
Lot . 12 40 acres 1500 lbs. Medium 
Lot - 13 8 acres 240 Ibs. Medium 

161 acres 7309 Ibs. 
Average per acre: 45.397 Ibs. 


Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 


Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
Lot 
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32.445 lbs. per acre more with bees 


*There were doubtless some honey bees in bee trees and sidings of buildings within fly- 
ing distance of these fields but no hives of bees that we could see. 
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Another field with row of hives in the middle of clover field 


we tell him we have two proposi- 
tions for furnishing bees. One is 
two colonies per acre at $5.00 per 
colony. With the other plan the 
farmer gets the first bushel per acre 
and any more seed over one bushel 
is to be divided 50-50. In other 
words, if a farmer has ten acres of 
clover and he combined 18 bushels 
of seed, his share would be ten bush- 
els plus four, which is 50 percent of 
the remaining eight bushels. The 
other four bushels would be the 
rent for the use of the bees. 

If the farmer agrees to either of 
the propositions, a man is sent out 
to see the stand of clover and judge 


whether or not it is good enough to 
have bees placed there. 

The next step is to decide just 
where to place the bees so they will 
not cause the farmer or his stock 


any trouble. Another thing that is 
quite important is the condition of 
the road into the clover field. If a 
rainy spell should come just before 
blooming time it might be quite a 
problem to put the bees where they 
are needed so it is necessary to se- 
lect a good road if possible. It is 
also necessary to contact the farm- 
er to know just when to get the 
bees into the clover field at the 
right time. 
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We like to move hives of bees 
early in the morning. With our type 
of screen we do not need to remove 
the covers to top screen the hives. 
In the early morning we miss the 
heat of the day and also lose very 
few bees. 

All spraying should be done be- 
fore the bees are placed in the 
fields. This eliminates much of the 
danger of losing the main force of 
bees just when they are needed. 

How Hives are Placed 
in Clover Fields 

We place the bees either in rows 
facing each other on the opposite 
sides of the field or right down 
through the middle of the field. The 
reason for this is to insure more 
thorough pollination. Red clover 
may yield little nectar and for that 
reason if any other clover or nectar 
plant with a high sugar content is 
near enough it would attract the 
bees and the red clover field might 
be abandoned. 

We recommend two colonies per 
acre. There are approximately 216 
million florets per acre and 50 to 75 
thousand bees in a colony. If each 
floret is to be visited it would take 
3600 trips for each bee to insure 100 
percent pollination. 

When the time comes to move the 
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Still another clover field with bees — taken from a plane 


bees out of the field we go out just 
before dark, give each colony a few 
puffs of smoke at the hive entrance, 
place the screens in the entrances, 


and early next morning the bees 
are moved to their home stands to 
get their winter fill-up and to be 
checked for queens that are being 
superseded. 

The moving of bees from one lo 
cation to another causes us to lose 
some queens. A few colonies use 
up most of their honey and fall be- 
low par late in the season. 

The cutting and combining of clo- 
ver seed is one of the most impor- 
tant jobs of the whole program. If 
the farmer is careful and does his 
job in the right way a good crop 
can be assured. On the other hand, 
if he is careless at his job, from one- 
third to one-half of all the seed will 
be lost. From our results this year, 
we received the best results where 
the seed was combined as it stood. 
All combines do not work alike, and 
at present it is difficult to say which 
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type is the best. The vacuum type 
of machine shows promise in get- 
ting most of the seed, but at present 
this machine is in the experimental 
stage and is too costly. War condi 
tions may stop the production of 
this machine for the present. 

Farmers are beginning to realize 
the importance of bees, and as time 
goes on more bees are going to be 
needed. Obviously, there are still 
many problems to be solved in se- 
curing the maximum seed crops. An 
adequate number of honey bees 
near the clovers at blooming time 
seems essential. Soil conditions 
must be optimum for best results in 
seed production. Also weather con 
ditions should be favorable _ for 
plant development and nectar se- 
cretion to attract insects that per- 
form the pollination service. Seed 
harvesting methods are sometimes 
faulty, resulting in needless loss of 
seed. Improvements in machinery 
used will probably be made in the 
near future. 
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\ close-up of a red clover 


Then too, the amount of rental 
per colony the owner of the bees 
should receive will have to be work- 
ed out in the near future. A share- 
the-crop method is now being tried 
out to determine how the seed ob- 
tained should be divided between 


The entrance screen we 


entrance. Only one 


use, which 


nail needs to be 
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permits the bees to cluster 


field coming into full bloom 


the beekeeper and the 
seems probable that an equitable 
basis of settlement will eventually 
be found which will permit the bee- 
keeper and seed grower to reali 
a reasonable margin of profit on 
their investments. 


grower. It 


in the enclosure at the 


driven to fasten the screen securely. 
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Spring Management 
By Howard J. Rock, Dale, Wisconsin 


If it is agreed that the beekeep- 
er’'s main object is a maximum crop 
of honey then the sooner spring ma- 
nipulations are begun the better. 

In the light of present day knowl- 
edge it seems prudent to make a 
cursory examination of all colonies 
in March even if one has packed 
hives. Many light colonies can be 
discovered at this time especially if 
the fall management has been slip- 
shod, but it is surprising how many 
of them can be saved with little dis- 
turbance by inserting a comb of 
good quality honey. Even the off- 
grade honey from last fall can be 
used providing, of course, that it is 
disease free. 


In regions where the main honey 
flow comes early, such as alsike or 
white Dutch clover areas, one may 
profitably give each colony a pan- 
cake composed of one-fourth dried 
pollen and three-fourths soybean 
meal mixed with thick sugar syrup 
or honey known to be free from 
disease. Even where bees are win- 
tered in two and three brood cham- 
bers this procedure is worthwhile 
because adequate pollen supply is 
not necessarily guaranteed by a 
large comb space. 

If the bees have been wintered 
in a single chamber they will most 
certainly need a pollen supplement 
for best results. 

As a matter of fact, there may be 
quite a number of excellent pollen 
supplements or even substitutes. I 
recall one instance where I mix- 
ed equal parts of dried brewer’s 
yeast and the residual matter from 
the manufacture of liver extract us- 
ed in medical circles. For a vehicle 
I used dark fall honey, disease free, 
thinned with water. 

This mixture was consumed by 
the bees in a very short time and 
the results could be seen in the 
brood chambers with their solid 
frames of brood in early April. What 
was most significant was the fact 
that the bees continued consuming 
the mixture into the first honey and 
pollen flow from willows. I expect- 
ed that at this time the bees would 
expel the remainder from the hive 
but this was not detected even un- 
der close observation. From the 
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above experience I am inclined to 
believe that there can be a big im- 
provement made in early spring 
feeding. 

Examine Dead Colonies Carefully 

If dead colonies are found one 
should hold a careful post mortem 
to determine as far as possible what 
were the causes of failure, always 
being aware of the possibility of 
AFB. 

When a colony is found to have 
disease and to have been robbed 
out, I believe in preventive treat- 
ment of all surviving colonies in 
that particular apiary with sulfa- 
thiazole. 

I am convinced after many obser- 
vations that such treatment pays off 
handsomely. During the first in- 
spection of the brood chambers one 
can do the most good by destroying 
those colonies found to be infected 
but I certainly don’t believe in 
burning the hive equipment. Every- 
thing possible should be salvaged as 
I believe that equipment can be 
sterilized much cheaper than it can 
be replaced by paying factory prices. 

Every hive should be headed by 
a prolific queen which can maintain 
the colony population at its peak 
until late summer. If you tolerate 
old queens many of them will fail 
during the warm season. Swarm- 
ing is easily controlled except when 
it is complicated by the supersedure 
impulse. If this happens to you on 
a fairly large scale you will begin 
looking around for a new business 
or hobby. 

Early spring is the ideal time to 
requeen if one could be sure of a 
source of queens that early in the 
year. Some apiarists have circum- 
vented this bottle neck by wintering 
nuclei. However, wintering nuclei 
is not a sure thing. In fact, the ma- 
jority of beemen abandon this meth- 
od after many disappointments, and 
also many don’t care to bother with 
special equipment, cellars, etc. 

The fact remains that well-win- 
tered nucs are a great convenience 
in spring management. 

Perhaps the best method for the 
average honey producer is to have 
a long range agreement with the 
southern queen breeder who in his 
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estimation can best fill his needs. 
Most early queens are destined for 
packages but if the southern ship- 
per could anticipate his customers’ 
needs with more certainty, both he 
and the customer would have a 
more profitable business. 

There is great variability among 
strains of bees in their ability to 
winter reasonably well. Why some 
inferior strains of bees are sold year 
after year is beyond my comprehen- 
sion unless it could be that some 
beekeepers still prize beautiful col- 
or, gentleness, etc., ahead of hardi- 
ness and honey-getting ability. 

Although it has often been said 
that docile, gentle bees are just as 
good honey getters as those which 
defend their hives more vigorously, 
I still don’t believe it. In bumper- 
crop years there may not be much 
difference in yield but during av- 
erage and mediocre years the more 
vigorous bees are far ahead in sur- 
plus and building up in the spring. 
It is to be expected that a bee hardy 
enough to withstand bad conditions 
will also defend itself better from 
marauders, 
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The sooner the work in the 
apiary starts in the spring 
the better. 


I have convinced myself that this 
view is correct from working many 
years with different strains of Cau- 
casians, purported to be the most 
gentle bee of all. I have had strains 
of Caucasians that were among the 
poorest honey gatherers but they 
were extremely gentle. The best 
Caucasians I ever had defended 
their hive very well against clumsy 
manipulation or the unreasonable 
disturbances of children. 

One must remember that just be- 
cause some bees become panicky 
and boil out over the hive or escort 
one to the county line does not sig- 
nify colony vigor. There is a dif- 
ference. 

Cull Out Poor Combs 

During early spring is a good time 
to cull out bad combs as many of 
them will be empty and unoccupied. 
It is nice to be able to replace them 
with perfect combs containing hon- 
ey. 
Many beekeepers equalize colo- 
nies as the season progresses. If 
this means taking brood away from 
the strong colonies I am against it, 
if disease is a problem. Even pre- 
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cluding disease I would much rath- 
er shake young bees from the popu- 
lous hives, giving them to the more 
weak ones, provided the queen in 
the weak hive is good. In the ma- 
jority of cases such queens won’t be 
much good. 

In this respect I have always 
been influenced by the writings of 
Dr. C. C. Miller who concentrated 
on the good hives and helped the 
poor ones last of all. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is the few better hives in the 
apiary that bring in the lion’s share 
of the crop. 

On the other hand, on quite a 
few occasions I have placed a weak 
colony over a strong one, the two 
being separated by an excluder and 
preferably a super, which is called 
the Alexander method. If the queen 
is good it is amazing how quickly 
the weak colony develops. This is 
an excellent method for the apiarist 
with comparatively few hives but on 
a commercial scale I believe one can 
get better results with a minimum 
of labor by making up booster pack- 
ages from the strongest colonies. 

Sometimes the strong colonies do 
much better after some young bees 
have been shaken from their hives 
than if it hadn’t been done. It is all 
a question of judgment gained from 
experience. 

Provide Adequate Comb Space 

Last but by no means least, giving 
the bees plenty of comb space in 
time is an important part of spring 
management. Up to the start of the 
main flow the queen should have 
the maximum amount of good 
combs to lay in. Next to a scarcity 
of honey and pollen, the lack of 
comb space costs beekeepers more 
lost profits than any one thing. 

You may have a colony supered 
seven or eight bodies high but if 
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the queen is confined by a queen 
excluder you may still be short on 
comb space in the brood chamber. 
Adequate comb space means ade- 
quate for brood rearing as well as 
for nectar storage. 

If there is one term that will in- 
sure a beekeeper’s success during 
spring management it is ‘‘the unre- 
stricted colony’’. 

Where no increase is desired per- 
haps the two-queen system will be 
preferable. If I am in a sweet clo- 
ver area I prefer Dr. Farrar’s two- 
queen system which retains the two 
queens until about three or four 
weeks before the end of the flow. 
It is risky sometimes to predict the 
length of a honey flow but even so, 
in a sweet clover region, year after 
year, this method pays off. 


In an alsike clover territory I 
prefer the modified two-queen sys- 
tem* as explained by Jay Smith in 
Gleanings of June, 1932, where the 
two queens are separated complete- 
ly by a double screen during build- 
up and united at the beginning of 
the main flow. This method is quite 
versatile as the upper queen and her 
colony can be used for requeening 
or replacements or for establishing 
new yards. If the upper colony is 
removed and set aside in the same 
yard during mid-day the bottom 
colony will gain a large force of 
workers. 

However, this advanced type of 
spring management requires. the 
most careful preparation the pre- 
ceding fall. Whatever the conii- 
tions, the beekeeper must do the 
best he can with what he has. 


*This system is also advocated by Dr. 
W. E. Dunham in his Bulletin No. 281 put 
out by Agricultural Extension Service, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Ed. 


“Air Wick” for Chasing Away Bees 


This is something I learned last 
fall. I had to do my extracting in 
a sort of makeshift house close to 
the bee yard. There was no bloom 
and all the bees were loafing and 
hunting for trouble. I was able 
to rob the hives all right but that 
evening after I had done the ex- 
tracting, thinks I, “There will be 
trouble tomorrow.” The honey in 
the tank was covered but there was 
a tank full of cappings dripping and 
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all those nice wet frames. It smell- 
ed like a honey house. The thought 
occurred to me and I thought it 
would not cost much to try, so I 
went into the house and got a bottle 
of “Air Wick” and uncorked it in 
the honey house. By golly, it work- 
ed! The next day there were no 
more bees around the honey house 
than there were smelling around 
the garage. — R. E. White, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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All Dated Up 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Perk up jaded appetites 
with a tasty honey-date- 
nut pudding and some 
honey top-knots. — Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Wondering what to cook for sated 
winter-tired appetites? Everyone is 
tired of the old winter standbys and 
it’s still too early for the appetite- 
provoking fresh treats of early 
spring. So once again let’s fall back 
on the old honey jar, reach for that 
big package of dates you bought last 
week, and before you know it we’ll 
be all dated up with flavorful moist 
honey-date treats. Stuffed, chopped, 
or playing peek-a-boo in a creamy 
honey custard, these energy-giving 
concoctions intrigue jaded appetites. 

One of the nicest, easiest ways to 
stuff dates is to mold stiffly-granu- 
lated honey around a plump walnut 
meat and press each hidden treasure 
in a pitted date. Roll in granulated 
sugar or not, as desired. Um! Grand 
to have on hand when unexpected 
guests drop in. 

Make your favorite rolled cookie 
dough. Top half of the rounds with 
honey date filling and cover with 
remaining rounds, pressing edges 
firmly together for super filled 
cookies. To make the filling, com- 
bine 1 pound dates, pitted and chop- 
ped, % cup honey, % cup water, 
and cook until thick. Add % cup 
broken walnuts and cool. 

The following goodies will meet 
acclaim from the family or those 
specially invited guests. 

Honey Date-Nut Squares 

Three beaten eggs, 42 cup sugar, 
4%, cup honey, % cup flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, 1 cup graham crumbs, 1 cup 
chopped dates, and 1 cup broken 
walnut meats. 

Beat eggs and sugar until light 
and fluffy, then beat honey in grad- 
ually. Add sifted dry ingredients. 
Stir in graham cracker crumbs, 
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Turn into greased 
Bake in moder- 
ate oven, 350 degrees F., for 45 min- 


dates, and nuts. 
8-inch square pan. 


utes. Top with honey-sweetened 
whipped cream. Serves 8. 
Honey-Date-Nut Pudding 

Two and one-half tablespoons 
cornstarch, % cup honey, 1}% tea- 
spoon salt, 2 cups milk, scalded, 2 
slightly beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, % cup 
chopped dates, and % cup chopped 
walnuts. 

Blend cornstarch, honey, and salt. 
Gradually add milk, and cook in 
double boiler until thick. Add 
small amount of hot mixture to 
eggs; stir into remaining hot mix- 
ture. Cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat; add 
butter and vanilla. Cool. Stir in 
dates and nuts. Serve with honey- 
sweetened whipped cream, and pass 
the 

Honey Top-Knots 

One-third cup shortening, %4 cup 
honey, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla, % teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, sepa- 
rated, 2% cups oven-popped rice 
cereal, % cup sifted flour, 1% tea- 
spoons baking powder, and '% cup 
milk. 

Combine shortening, honey, sug- 
ar, vanilla, and salt; beat until 
well blended. Add egg yolks and 
beat thoroughly. Crush cereal into 
fine crumbs and mix with sifted dry 
ingredients; stir into first mixture 
alternately with the milk. Fold in 
stiffly-beaten egg whites. Fill greas- 
ed muffin pans about half-full and 
bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F., about 20 minutes. Cool. Cuta 
cone-shaped piece out of the top, 
dot with honey-sweetened whipped 
cream and replace top. 
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1300 colonies moved on this Ladino in 1950 


Beekeeping in Oregon 


By A. Burr Black, State Apiary Inspector, Salem, Oregon 


It is definitely known that in 
Oregon during 1950, 22,000 colonies 
of bees were rented out for pollina- 
tion purposes, about three-fourths 
of these for use on seed crops such 
as Ladino, red clover, alsike, crim- 
son clover, hairy vetch, and lotus 
major. The other fourth was used 
on cherry, pear, apple, holly, cran- 
berry, raspberry, and vegetable seed 
crops. Quite a number were rented 
out twice and a few three times 
during the season. 

Since at the peak of the season 
there are about 60,000 colonies in 
the state, including about 5000 from 
other states, this means Over one- 
third was rented out and the de- 
mand is increasing. Rental per col- 
ony ranged from $3 to $8 but most 
rentals were between $3 and $5. A 
very few were leased on a Share- 
the-crop basis. 

These facts mean that the bee 
business is undergoing’ radical 
changes in management and meth- 
ods. Beekeepers in general are not 
too happy over their experiences in 
renting out bees. 

About 2 percent of Oregon bee- 
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keepers own 47 percent of the bees; 
each of these owns 200 to 1500 col- 
onies. Another 25 percent of the 
bee men own 36 percent of the total 
and individually own from 10 to 
200 colonies. The remaining 73 per- 
cent of the owners control 17 per- 
cent of the total and each Owns less 
than 10 colonies. All the first group 


is migratory, many of the second. 


group also move during the season, 
but the third group stays put. ‘This 
last group has little or no system of 
management. 

The usual practice among com- 
mercial men is to build up winter- 
ed-over colonies and then take off 
divisions to hold down swarming 
and to provide the maximum num- 
ber of colonies in time for the honey 
flow for rental purposes. Putting 
up brood, cutting queen cells, and 
reversing hive bodies are all done 
for swarm control but dividing is 
the most common control practice. 
Practically no two-queen colonies 
are used except experimentally. 
Very few colonies in southern and 
western Oregon are packed for win- 
ter. The most common packing in 
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eastern Oregon is a tar-paper wrap; 
some are covered with straw; a 
large proportion are not packed; 
and none are wintered in cellars. 
Most bees are moved with screened 
entrances, a decreasing number 
with screened tops, and an increas- 
ing number open. 

Italian bees and their hybrids 
predominate although there are 
many Caucasians, mostly hybrids, 
and they are increasing in number. 
Mostly ten-frame hives are used but 
the eightframe size is gaining in 
popularity. Comparatively few deep 
frame hives are used. A few com- 
mercial beekeepers produce section 
comb honey and several more are 
beginning to put out cut comb but 
most of the honey is extracted. 

Spray poisoning is present to a 
greater or lesser degree in all rental 
districts and just what is responsi- 
ble in specific cases is not yet well 
understood. A virulent strain of 
European foulbrood is present in 
central Oregon and is spreading due 
to migratory beekeeping. Fully re- 
sistant strains are badly needed and 
hard to find. American foulbrood 
is increasing in prevalence. Of 
about 6000 colonies (coming from 
15 Oregon counties) inspected in 
1950 in one clover district four per- 
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cent were foul. About one-third of 
the 6000 had been sulfa treated and 
of these 65 percent of the yards and 
8% percent of the colonies were in- 
fected. One-third of the colonies 
definitely were not sulfa treated and 
showed 16 percent of the yards and 
eight-tenths of one percent of colo- 
nies infected. It could not be deter- 
mined whether the remaining third 
had been sulfa treated or not but 3.2 
percent of the colonies were foul. 
Sulfa-treated bees accounted for 67 
percent of total disease found in the 
6000 colonies. 

The state can be divided into four 
districts as far as beekeeping is con- 
cerned. Draw a line north and 
south about 30 miles in from the 
ocean to set off the coast district. 
Draw another line one-third the 
width of the state from the ocean to 
separate off what we call western 


Oregon. These lines roughly repre- 
sent the coast mountains and the 
Cascade Mountains. Draw a line 


across the western Oregon district 
about a third of the way up from 
the southern border to _ separate 
southwestern Oregon. 

The coast district has compara- 
tively few bees and no commercial 
yards. Pasture clovers, while pres- 
ent, yield very little or no nectar. 
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Bees among the grape and berry vines for 
pollinizing in Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
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ng regions of Oregon 

Lotus major is increasing in the 
northern part and may eventually 
produce nectar profitably. 

The western Oregon district in- 
cludes the Willamette Valley, by far 
the largest general farming dist.ict 
in Oregon. Major honey plants are 
vetches and clovers but mainly 
hairy vetch. The season starts with 
willows and mustard in March fol- 
lowed by Oregon soft maple, cher- 
ries, apple, vine maple, caneberries, 
poison oak, and many other shrubs. 

There are plenty of sources of 
pollen and nectar from March to Ju- 
ly but the weather is likely to be 
showery or wet until May or June 
which fact often stimulates swarm- 
ing, even though the hives are not 
heavy with stores and feeding may 
be necessary. The main flow comes 
in June from vetches and clover. 
About July everything dries up and 
there is no more honey flow until 
next year except sometimes a short, 
dwindling flow from batchelor but- 
ton and Canada thistle. Honey is 
usually light colored and of excel- 
lent quality if taken off promptly 
before it becomes contaminated 
with honeydew and nectar from 
summer weeds. The tendency 1s 
for colonies to pass their peak 
before the main flow. Nearly all 
the bees from this district are mov- 
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ed to eastern Oregon in late June 
and July. 

Southwestern Oregon starts off in 
March or even in February with 
manzanita and mustard. The former 
tends to yield in alternate years. 
The early flow is followed by about 
the same sequence of nectars as in 


Transferring 4-frame nucs in the 
apiary of Geo. Nichols. Manzanita 
brush and mistletoe in oaks. 


the Willamette Valley except that 
the season is earlier. Pears are the 
main orchard crop (thin nectar) and 
hairy vetch is not so important. Al- 
so sweet clover and alfalfa produce 
through the summer and, because of 
irrigation, crops do not dry up by 
July but nectar continues to be 
available through August. In most 
years colonies can be doubled in 
number and be in full strength to 
move to eastern Oregon (75 to 125 
miles) in June for the clover flow 





A. J. Sanford & Son taking a load 
of bees to clover. 


he of July and August. This district 
ly consistently produces the largest 
crop per colony of any district in 
n- the state. Some package bees and 
ar queens are sold to northern and 
ict Canadian beekeepers. 
re Eastern Oregon generally does 
ly not see much bee activity until Ap- 
th ril. Early spring build-up is a ma- 
)1- jor problem. Dandelion, wild sun- 
r- flowers, and filaree follow the wil- 
S, lows and are in turn followed by 
)S. black locust and mustard. Most api- 
of aries make their real build-up on 
u- the first cutting of alfalfa in late 
de 


Package bees shipped by George 





“a Nichols, Ashland, Oregon. 

ot 

y May and June and make their honey 
25 crop on the second and third cut- 
r. tings of alfalfa, and from sweet clo- 
d ver in July and August. in many 
il parts of eastern Oregon there are 
, only two or three months that bees 
.. actually make their own living. The 
is low areas along the Columbia and 
l- Snake Rivers have many very ear- 
y ly desert flowers on the hills that 
d help a lot but most of eastern Ore- 
n gon has little flora of importance to 
is bees except crops and weeds that go 
K 96 colonies being moved to the 
ll vetch by J. O. Kane, Banks, Ore- 
an gon. 
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with crops. Rabbit brush in late 
summer yields pollen heavily and 
some dark nectar. Eastern Oregon 
hives often are very heavy with pol- 
len (‘‘plugged’’, as beekeepers say) 
for winter and yet have practically 
no honey in the first two hive bo- 
dies. 

To get a mental picture of bee- 
keeping in Oregon just study the 
map a little. Remember that the 
state is largely mountainous and the 
people and bees are mostly in the 
valleys. In general the state slopes 
north except the southwestern cor- 
ner and the coast strip. Rainfall 
along the northern coast may exceed 
80 inches; in western Oregon it 
drops from about 45 inches in the 
north to around 20 in the south. In 
eastern Oregon rainfall drops from 
around 20 inches in the north, where 
the elevation is only a few hundred 
feet above sea level, to 5 to 7 inches 
in the south where the average ele- 
vation is nearly a mile. 

The topography of Oregon results 
in variations of seasons and _ se- 
quence of crops that together with 
an excellent highway system make 
migratory beekeeping a “natural’’. 
With the coming of the emphasis on 
pollination we are changing our 
beekeeping habits and trying to 
adapt our management to meet the 
new challenge. 
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Problems to be Solved 
Injurious insects must be control- 


led with the least possible damage 
Timing of application of 


to bees. 
sprays so that they will be used be- 
fore plants are in bloom or at a 
time of day when bees are not fly- 
ing is being emphasized. Use of 


Queen mating yard of George 
Nichols near Ashland, Oregon. 


chemicals that quickly lose their 
toxicity is important. 

The best of the vetch honey flow 
in lower altitudes overlaps the ear- 
ly clover bloom in higher altitudes. 
If the beekeeper takes the full vetch 
honey crop he is late for pollination 
service to the dissatisfaction of the 
seed grower. If he moves to clover 
on time he is forced to sacrifice his 
honey crop and has to move colonies 
filled with unripened honey often 
with disastrous results. Ladino and 


Apiary of H. J. Moulton, near 
Portland, Oregon, in fireweed lo- 
cation. This is bear country. 


red clover yield little or no surplus 
yet require a comparatively heavy 
concentration of bees to force bees 
to work on them in competition with 
other crops. Apparently the beekeep- 
er must aim either at pollination ser- 
vice OR a honey crop, but not both. 

Present rental rates on clover do 
not seem to be enough so that the 
beekeeper makes a profit. Beekeep- 
ers in general furnish good colonies 
but actual measurement of brood 
and other factors indicating colony 
strength shows extreme variation. 
Seed growers are well organized and 
they are actively cooperating with 
beekeepers in solving problems and 
securing legislation to standardize 
pollination colonies and to secure 
state inspection both for colony 
strength and disease control. 

A seed growers’ cooperative on 
its own initiative spent hundreds of 
dollars to finance an excellent booth 
at the state fair. This booth was de- 
voted entirely to publicizing polli- 
nation of seed crops by bees. The 
seed growers have indicated that 
they are willing to raise the rental 
price on bees if necessary, provided 
they are assured of good colonies at 
the right time. 

P. S. Since this was written, the 
Seed Growers’ Co-op. at Madras is 
offering contracts for 1951 at $7 per 
colony grade A (1000 square inch 
brood) on July 10 but delivery June 
15. 
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Staging holding hives as well as workshop and lodge 


Four Ones are Four 


By M. J. Deyell 


the proper time will quiet them. I 
remember moving a car of bees in 
Northern Michigan during a very 
hot day in 1917 when three colonies 
were lost because we were not 
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- (Continued from February issue) 
The Second Car of Bees 

: is Moved North 

F After remaining in Medina for 
i three days, helping to care for the 
bees and, incidentally, catching up 
on lost sleep, I was asked to bring 


up a second car of bees. During 
those days I was young, full of pep, 
and ready for any new adventure 
that presented itself. 

When I arrived at Randlett’s 
Landing the second time the bees 
for the second car were already 
waiting on the dock for the river 
boat. Naturally, we had learned a 
number of things from our experi- 
: ence on the first trip and could 
, make a few short cuts on handling 
| the second car. 

It was about the middle of May 
when we moved the second car. We 
went through a similar procedure 
in getting the bees up the river, 
transferring them into the stock car 
at Bainbridge, Georgia, and on the 
way northward. However, the 
weather had become warmer — in 
fact, quite hot—in the South and it 
was necessary to give the bees more 
water than the first car of bees had 
received. It is remarkable how a 
little cold water supplied to bees at 
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ready with water to sprinkle on the 
top screens at the right time. I re- 
call the bees in those hives sudden- 
ly clustering on the top screens and 
shutting off ventilation. They were 
a greasy mass in less than two min- 
utes. That taught me a lesson that 
I have never forgotten. 

For my second trip I borrowed a 
32-caliber six shooter Colt revolver 
to carry along in the car, ostensibly 
for protection but in reality to have 
some fun along the way. As I sat 
near the door of the car I would 
shoot at the surface of a river as we 
crossed a bridge, to see the bullets 
skip along the water. It is likely 
that I could have been arrested for 
such behavior. This borrowed re- 
volver disappeared before I reached 
Medina, but more about this a little 
later on. 

City Bees Get a Free Lunch 

On this trip we entered Cincin- 
nati one Sunday morning. The 
weather was quite hot. When the 
car stopped I noticed some honey 
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dripping on the rails from the cor- 
ner of the car. Obviously, one or 
more freshly-built virgin combs had 
been broken because of the car be- 
ing shunted around vigorously. 

There must have been a tempo- 
rary dearth of nectar around Cin- 
cinnati because in a short time there 
were thousands of bee~ at the cor- 
ner of the car lapping up the honey 
that leaked onto the track. When 
the brakeman attempted to adjust 
the coupling of the car before we 
started on, he used rather strong 
language, consigning the bees out- 
side and inside the car to the lower 
regions. Trainmen who had occa- 
sion to pass the car would detour 
quite a distance in order to keep 
away from the bees. I thus became 
exceedingly unpopular. 

I got a bucket of water and cloths 
and attempted to clean up the hon- 
ey on the track. However, when 
the car was moved again a short 
distance more honey leaked down 
and more bees came for the free 
lunch. It was certainly a relief when 
the train left town for the open 
spaces. Of course, those who look- 
ed on supposed that all of the bees 
were from the car. Ill admit that 
a few of them did leak out of the 
hives, for regardless of how well 
screened bees are there are likely 
to be one or two small openings 
through which bees can pass. But 
the swarm of bees around the car 
in Cincinnati came from small api- 
aries nearby in the suburbs of the 
city. There are many small api- 
aries in and around any city. 


Hobo Attends Church Service 

By Sunday evening we entered 
the town of Carey, Ohio. We were 
running a little late as it took five 
days for the second car to make the 
trip whereas, as I have already 
mentioned, the previous trip took 
four days. I was supposed to sleep 
in a hotel in Carey that night as the 
car would be transferred onto the 
Northern Ohio the following morn- 
ing. 

I had with me a small suitcase 
holding some of my valuables such 
as my harmonica, fountain pen, 
nightshirt, tooth brush, my girl’s 
picture, and the 32 Colt revolver. 

I supposed the suitcase would be 
safe in the very end of the car above 
the hives of bees so I left it there 
until I could get my bearings and 
find the hotel where I was to spend 
the night. 
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As I walked along the railroad 
down to the main street I passed a 
Methodist church, along about 7:30 
in the evening before sundown. Peo- 
ple were entering the church. The 
choir was singing an anthem which 
I had helped to sing many times. 
Not having had an opportunity to 
attend church services that day, I 
decided to find an empty seat in the 
rear of the church if possible. Sure 
enough, when I looked in at the side 
door there was one vacant seat. I 
had not washed my face for almost 
five days and was as black as any 
Ethiopian could possibly be. A few 
people in the rear of the church 
looked me over critically but did 
not call the police. Well, I enjoyed 
the sermon and the music. Little 
did the people there realize that I 
had sung the solo in the anthem a 
number of times. 


When the ushers took up the col- 
lection I was ready to make my of- 
fering, but they wouldn’t come near 
enough for me to drop my coin in 
the basket. I guess they felt sorry 
for the poor hobo. 

When I returned to the car of 
bees to get my bag I found that 
some hobo (no friend of mine) had 
climbed up into the car, walked 
back through the aisle between the 
bees, and had taken everything 
from my b3g that had any value, 
including the Colt revolver which 
was borrowed. I had to hand ove~ 
$18 to the owner later and that 
really hurt. The hobo did leave my 
nightshirt and toothbrush. That epi- 
sode taught me a lesson. I suppos- 
ed the bag would be safe near the 
bees which kept up a constant roar. 

After arriving at the hotel I had 
a shave, a bath, and a good meal 
before retiring for a well-earned 
night’s rest. 

The following morning the car ot 
bees was transferred onto the North- 
ern Ohio track and in due time we 
reached Medina along in the latter 
part of the afternoon. 

It was fortunate that the bees 
reached Medina in the evening as it 
was a comparatively simple matter 
to take them to their permanent lo- 
cations and release them during the 
evening so they could work their 
way out of the hives and become 
oriented to their new surroundings 
the following morning. Each bottom 
screen had a cleat which made an 
opening for the bees to get in and 
out when it was removed. 
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A week or two later two of the 
boys who remained at Randlett’s 
Landing brought up two more cars 
of bees which arrived the latter part 
of May. And thus one car of bees 
taken down to Florida in November 
was increased to four cars by the 
following May. All this involved a 
considerable amount of labor and 
expense. At any rate, it was an iIn- 
teresting experiment even though it 
may not have been very profitable. 
It showed what can be done with 
intelligent planning in advance of 
actual operations. 

Since that time many beekeepers 
in the North have transported bees 
to some of the southern states in the 
fall or early spring with the idea of 
dividing them before’ returning 
them to the North to take advantage 
of the clover honey flow in June. 

We have talked with a number of 
large operators who have practiced 
migratory beekeeping during the 
years. Most of them admit that 
they follow this practice mainly be- 
cause of the fun and adventure con- 
nected with it, not to mention escap- 
ing the cold winter winds of the 
North, and basking in the southern 


(Continued on page 182) 


Another view of staging and hives. 
Note sturdy structure. 


This photo shows the understructure of staging holding around 300 hives of bees 
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Buzzing with Activity—Cargo handler Peter C. Orsini receives a container of bees from 
Capt. William Karraker at La Guardia Field, New York, flown from Puerto Rico on the 
Pan American World Airways Clipper.—Pan American World Airways Photo. 


Air Transportation of Package Bees 


By William Karraker, Redding Ridge, Connecticut 


Having been the pilot of the air- 
craft that brought the stingless bees 
from Brazil on the Puerto Rico-New 
York portion of their journey in 
May, 1950, I’m in a good position to 
steal some of “Second Glances’ ” 
thunder relative to the article in the 
January issue of this magazine by P. 
Nogueira-Neto. Beyond a discussion 
of my brief association with those 
bees I should like to make a few 
comments that may be of assistance 
both to package shippers and to 
consignees of such packages. An 
airline pilot-beekeeper is, I believe, 
a rare enough bird to lay claim to 
being something of an expert on air 
transportation of packages. At least 
there are only two of us in the 
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world’s largest airline, Pan Ameri- 
can. 

Last May 7th we boarded our 
plane at San Juan, Puerto Rico, for 
the trip back to New York. No one 
had told me that the numerous 
boxes of stingless bees were in the 
baggage compartment immediately 
behind our cockpit or I would have 
prevented what happened just as 
we were about to leave. A repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, quite properly, gave 
the entire interior of the aircraft a 
thorough spraying with a combina- 
tion insecticide which I understand 
is as lethal as possible without be- 
ing deleterious to human beings. 

Happily the Meliponins are hardy 
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for, in response to a query which I 
afterward sent to all the consignees, 
each wrote that the bulk of each 
shipment arrived in good condition. 

But as we taxied out for takeoff 
some of the bees slipped out of their 
boxes and deployed all over the 
windshield of our aircraft, trying 
doubtless to escape the distasteful 
spray. None seemed fatally affect- 
ed, and all survived on the wind- 
shield all the way to New York, but 
certainly the spray did them no 
good, and I later learned that spe- 
cial }ermission to remove them dur- 
ing the spraying could have been 
obtained. 

In that connection, if some of our 
own shippers send bees to Cuba or 
Mexico, they could do well to ob- 
tain special permission from these 
countries to have the bees removed 
before officials spray arriving air- 
craft. The Cuban officials in par- 
ticular do a most thorough spray 
job. 

As for air transportation of bees 
generally, I think definite advan- 
tages over surface shipment exist, 
provided of course that the shipper 
and consignee each understand cer- 
tain limitations. Obvious advantages 
are not as numerous as the ones 
that aren’t so apparent, and which 
must be produced by the beemen 
themselves. Certainly more speed 
of transit and evenness of tempera- 
ture enroute are more than offset 
by added cost when the shipper sim- 
ply goes to his nearest Railway Ex- 
press Office and specifies shipment 
by air. Probably handling time be- 
tween the agent’s office and a dis- 
tant airport more than offsets any 
time saved by the faster aircraft. 

But if the shipper and the con- 
signee each is established within 20 
or 25 miles of his respective airport 
and a single airline serves both air- 
ports definite benefits must accrue 
from proper cooperation between 
shipper, airline, and consignee. 


Shippers should become acquaint- 
ed with the station managers of 
each airline which serves their lo- 
cal airports. They should assemble 
a collection of all the appropriate 
time tables, and learn to which oth- 
er airports they can ship directly 
without the bees having to change 
planes. Then they should become 
familiar with departure times and 
make arrangements at the airport to 
load or to supervise the loading of 
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each shipment. Actually I believe 
most airlines would give consider- 
able discount where _ reservations 
are made for large shipments. They 
avoid numerous costs if the shipper 
drives his truck directly to the 
plane’s side and arrangements for 
the shipment have been made well 
in advance. 


For “carload lot” shipments most 
airlines have special freighter planes 
and rates. These planes when fully 
utilized can be chartered to any des- 
tination for a _ price approaching 
surface transportation prices. I’m 
sure Gleanings won’t mind if I sug- 
gest that shippers contact Pan 
American if their yards are within 
100 or so miles of Miami, New Or- 
leans, or Houston. We don't do 
scheduled flying within the States, 
but planes are available for charter 
when full loads are involved. 


Assuming a reservation is made, 
the bees delivered to the plane’s 
side, and the consignee notified by 
card or wire which plane to meet 
and when, there is no reason why 
bees working flowers in Florida one 
afternoon couldn’t be sipping nectar 
in Illinois late the next afternoon. Ill 
be interested to read in “Bee Lines 
to the Editor’’ of claims by each ship- 
per of the record for fast delivery. 

The big point is for neither ship- 
per nor consignee to become dis- 
couraged by one or two failures. Air 
express and freight are very young 
enterprises, and patrons who have 
special products like bees should 
consult with the airlines and work 
out the procedure that will lead to 
mutual profit and satisfaction. Ship- 
ment of bees is definitely a field 
which requires direct dealing be- 
tween shipper, airline, and con- 
signee. If an agency is used, as I’ve 
said before, most of the advantage 
is lost through lengthy handling. 
Railway Express does a bang-up job 
in cooperation with the railroads, 
but only in exceptional cases is it 
prepared to get the most for a ship- 
per of bees out of Air Express. 

I hope that consignees will assist 
in successful air transport of bees 
by meeting their shipments as they 
arrive. It should certainly repay 
them well to have the bees arrive in 
optimum condition, and to have 


them arrive on a day planned well 
in advance so that they may be in- 
stalled without inconvenience or de- 
lay, and with minimum loss. 
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The essentials of renting pollina- 
tion services are set down in some 
detail in Wm. Gran’s article (page 
73). Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant points to keep in mind is 
the caution that the work of honey 
bees will nut alone insure a seed 
crop. This should always be admit- 
ted in selling services. The esti- 
mated figures for arriving at a fair 
rental fee are worth studying, but 
that figure of $14 for operating a 
colony for honey production seems 
high. And the mention of moving 
bees into a particular field at just 
the right time is well to keep in 
mind—it should help considerably 
in getting the bees to work where 
wanted. All in all, the seed share 
plan seems the most fair where the 
beekeeper can depend on at least a 
partial crop of honey—otherwise he 
would have to have a minimum 
guarantee to be able to operate suc- 
cessfully. 

The opportunity given the Ha- 
waiian High School told of by Dr. 
Eckert is really a very good one. It 
is seldom that a fairly large scale 
outfit could be secured without con- 
siderable expenditure of time and 
money. It is to be hoped that the 
students will acquire skill enough 
to have real success in their project, 
for the benefits can be positive in 
their individual lives as well. Even 
the very fact that many poor combs 
must be replaced, etc., will give 
them a chance to observe and prac- 
tice more of the basic work in bee- 
keeping (page 78). 

Moving bees by boat and freight 
train must have been quite a task in 
contrast to the high speed truck 
transportation that is all most of 
us know about today (page 81). Ed- 
itor Deyell’s experiences have been 
many and varied and this moving 
of bees by rail from Florida to Ohio 
certainly is of real interest. 

That younger bees can stand more 
abuse than older ones is really the 
consensus of the experiment report- 
ed by M. H. Haydak (page 85). That, 
of course, is in line with what users 
of package bees especially, and all 
beekeepers in general, have found 
out through experience. A pound of 
young bees can develop a colony 
more, especially in bad weather, 
than two or three past their prime. 
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“Unsalable” honey can often be 
easily sold if effort is spent in find- 
ing the right market (page 88). It 
is true that lighter-colored honey 
usually meets with less sales re- 
sistance but many of the darker 
types can be excellent—witness H. 
H. Root’s statement that ‘heather 
honey is wonderful” (page 93). Fla- 
vor really will be the determining 
factor IF the consumer is made 
aware of it. The proper size of con- 
tainer for a particular market also 
is important, and the fixing of a fair 
price—neither too high nor too low 
—will do much to hold a market. 
During sugar rationing days many 
beekeepers “held up” the consumer, 
and now some of the same producers 
are retailing honey at what should 
almost be a wholesale price. Both 
procedures are poor business. 

Unnecessary handlings and prac- 
tices can put the cost of producing 
honey up unduly high. E. L. Sechrist 
is entirely right in admonishing bee- 
keepers to make their management 
practices as efficient as possible. In 
the past few years I have eliminated 
much that I formerly thought neces- 
sary. Many of us are prone to go 
the long way around (page 91). 

All possible beeswax should be 
saved this year, not only because 
the higher price will make it a prof- 
itable thing for the beekeeper but 
also because it may be much needed 
—and if beekeepers cannot fill the 
need, a substitute will have to be 
used and perhaps eventually take 
over part of our market (page 96). 

If labor shortage for beekeepers 
may develop (page 96) there is 
more reason than ever for an over- 
haul of management to eliminate all 
inefficiency possible. Perhaps Mr. 
Kelty’s advice to keep holdings down 
to not many more colonies than one 
could handle alone in a pinch is 
sound for a good many (page 105). 
It is the old problem of whether to 
practice intensive or extensive bee- 
keeping. Sometimes a smaller num- 
ber of colonies handled better may 
actually outproduce a larger number. 

Guinea hens as watchdogs is not 
such a bad idea at that (page 97). 
Where there is danger of theft, ad- 
vertisement of their presence would 
be quite a discouragement to a 
would-be prowler. 
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Retarding Granulation of Honey 

Question: Could you please give me 
some information regarding processing of 
honey. If I understand correctly the heat- 
ing of honey to 160 degrees F. only has 
a tendency to retard granulation and to 
destroy certain yeasts that cause fermen- 
tation in honey. Is there no certain way 
to prevent the honey from granulating 
entirely?—Joseph M. Folse, La. 


Answer: It is customary to bring 
the honey to a temperature of 160 
degrees F., leaving it at that tem- 
perature for 20 or 30 minutes, after 
which it is cooled. If heated to this 
degree of temperature for too long 
a time, the honey may be darkened 
and the quality somewhat impaired. 
This method of processing does re- 
tard granulation for a time, at least 
long enough for the honey thus 
processed to get into the hands of 
the consumer. It might be possible 
to add something to the honey that 
would prevent granulation but this 
would not be permitted because the 
honey would be adulterated. 

ag a 
Producing Comb Honey Over 
Two-Story Brood Chambers 

Question: This year I wish to produce 
comb honey. I would like to do it over 
a double brood chamber.—Noel W. Hin- 
ners, N. J. 

Answer: It should be possible for 
you to produce section comb honey 
over a double brood chamber hive. 
Obviously, it is necessary to have a 
very populous colony. In order to 
have such a colony you need an 
abundance of food, honey and pol- 
len, good combs, and a young vig- 
orous queen during the _ spring 
months. In this connection it is usu- 
ally necessary during the fruit 
bloom and dandelion flow to give 
the two-story colony an extracting 
super of drawn combs to make room 
for incoming nectar and to provide 
space for brood rearing. At the 
time your first honey super or su- 
pers are put on, this extra extract- 
ing super that you gave the colony 
in the spring is removed and the 
bees are shaken in front of the hive. 
This super may be given to a colony 
devoted to extracted honey produc- 
tion. We mention the possibility of 
giving more than one comb hon- 
ey super at first. When a colony is 
unusually populous we put on two 
comb honey supers and in order to 
get the bees started in the section 
supers we put one between the two 
brood chambers and the other on 
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top. This relieves congestion in the 
brood chambers. The comb super 
placed between the two brood cham- 
bers is left there until the bees 
have drawn out some of the cells 
and stored some nectar in them, 
then THIS super is put on top. 
Your colony should be examined 
every six or seven days for queen 
cells. If you find queen cells start- 
ed these should be destroyed and 
the two hive bodies interchanged 
— that is, the hive body on top 
should be put below and the one 
below on top. This has a tenden- 
cy to discourage the building of 
queen cells. Six or seven days la- 
ter, on the second inspection, you 
may find more of these cells. These 
should also be destroyed and the 
hive bodies reversed a second time. 
On your third inspection there is 
not likely to be any queen cells, es- 
pecially if the bees have begun stor- 
ing honey in the sections. If more 
comb honey supers are needed, they 
should be placed on top instead of 
underneath the supers already on. 
We have had good success in pro- 
ducing section comb honey over 
double brood chamber colonies. One 
advantage is that at the close of the 
season your colonies are likely to 
have an abundance of winter stores. 
se ae 
Arrangement of Hives in Apiary 
Question: I am planning to install sev- 
eral packages of bees this spring. I would 
like to install them in hives arranged in 
pairs. Do you know of any reason why 
this arrangement of hives is objectiona- 
ble?—Harold Fleck, Michigan. 


Answer: Some beekeepers arrange 
hives of bees in pairs to facilitate 
hive manipulation. For example, 
when two hives are about a foot 
and a half apart, one hive may be 
used as a seat while operating the 
other hive. This refers, of course, 
to spring and fall manipulation 
when supers are not on the hive. 
There is some danger of bees drift- 
ing from one hive to the other, es- 
specially if hives in pairs are placed 
too close together. If you can locate 
the hives on ground where shrubs, 
trees, or stumps occur, these objects 
help the bees to locate their own 
hives. If you do place your hives in 
pairs and there are no objects near 
the hives, we suggest having some 
variation of the hives and avoid 
having them in a straight row. 
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Apiary Management in March 

In some parts of the far South, 
bees are likely to collect consider- 
able pollen, and perhaps store some 
surplus honey during March, in 
which case it is necessary to add one 
or more supers to each hive of bees 
to make room for incoming nectar 
and for brood rearing, in order that 
colonies may not become congested. 
Congestion within the hive is said to 
be the main cause of swarming. If 
the beekeeper does not keep ahead 
of the bees in supplying comb space 
when needed, populous colonies will 
probably swarm. 


Watch for Dead Colonies 

Those who have bees in outyards 
should certainly visit such yards on 
the first warm day when the bees 
are flying. It is then easy to detect 
hives with no flying bees, in which 
bees have died during the winter. 
In some instances colonies that show 
no bees flying from the entrance 
may be rather weak, and when the 
covers are removed a very small 
cluster may be found. Such a small 
colony will pass out of the picture 
unless something is done immediate- 
ly to save the queen. The best rem- 
edy is to give it a queenless package 
of bees as soon as possible. It should 
be possible for bee shippers in the 
far South to supply queenless pack- 
ages during the latter part of March. 

Hives in which colonies have died 
should have the dead bees removed, 
then the hive entrances should be 
closed tightly to prevent bees in the 
apiary from robbing the honey out 
of the combs if they contain honey. 
In most cases the winter loss of col- 
onies is due to starvation. The own- 
er of the bees had failed to leave an 
adequate amount of honey for the 
bees in the fall, consequently they 
perish during the winter. 


Feed if Necessary 

In the North, March is a critical 
month for bees. If stores are get- 
ting down to the vanishing point in 
any colonies, they should be fed. 
Combs of honey saved for feed 
should be put into such hives, ex- 
changing them for empty combs. 

If no combs of honey are avail- 
able, such colonies should be fed 
sugar syrup. A simple method of 
feeding consists of filling a 5-pound 
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or 10-pound honey pail with sugar 
syrup made by dissolving two parts 
of granulated sugar to one of hot 
water until the granules are liqui- 
fied. The lid of the pail should be 
perforated with a 2-penny nail, mak- 
ing about a dozen holes. After the 
lid is put on the pail of syrup it 
should be turned upside down over 
the hole in the inner cover after the 
block has been removed. If the 
hive has no inner cover invert the 
pail of syrup over the frames. If 
the weather is cool the syrup should 
be fed while warm or almost hot. It 
is an advantage to put some burlap 
sacks or similar material over and 
around the pail of syrup to retain 
some of the heat. An empty hive 
body is placed on the inner cover 
to protect the pail of syrup, then 
the regular hive cover is placed on 
top. 

The entrance Boardman feeder 
may be used after warm weather 
arrives but bees are not likely to 
take syrup from a Boardman feed- 
er during cold weather. The fric- 
tion-top pail type of feeder puts the 
syrup where the bees can get it eas- 
ily. If a division board type of feed- 
er is available, use it, as this feeder 
fits into the hive taking the place of 
an empty comb. 


Order Bee Supplies Early 
In the preceding talk we told 
about the inmates of the hive. We 
need to give some consideration to 
bee equipment. 
If we kept bees in box hives and 
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log gums, as some of our forbears 
did years ago, we would not be se- 
curing as large crops of honey as 
we do today. The box-hive era pre- 
vailed prior to 1852. During that 
era it was impossible to remove 
combs and frames from hives to ex- 
amine bees and brood. When Lang- 
stroth invented the movable-frame 
hive with correct bee spacing around 
frames in 1852, this ushered in a 
beekeeping era which is known as 
the box honey era. This continued 
until 1867 when the honey extrac- 
tor was invented at which time we 
entered the first extracted honey 
era. This continued until 1876 when 
comb foundation was invented and 
this introduced what is known as 
the comb honey era which contin- 
ued until 1906 at which time the 
Pure Food Law was enacted and we 
entered the present extracted honey 
era. 
Beekeepers Should Use 
Good Equipment 

By that we mean hives and equip- 
ment properly made and having the 
correct bee spacing. All reputable 
manufacturers of bee supplies han- 
dle standard beekeeping equipment. 
Send to a bee supply house for a 


catalog. Study it carefully to find 
out what is needed for keeping 
bees. 


Order Package Bees Early 

Order package bees early. A pack- 
age of bees is somewhat comparable 
to a swarm of bees. A three-pound 
package with laying queen should 
be put into a hive at the beginning 
of fruit and dandelion bloom in the 
spring. At that time bees will col- 
lect some nectar and pollen. It is 
well, however, to feed the package 
bees at least one 10-pound pail of 
thick sugar syrup, especially if the 
hive contains frames with full sheets 
of comb foundation. It may be ad- 
visable to feed a second pail of syr- 


up. 

The package method of starting 
colonies has at least one advantage 
—namely, that it is possible, with 
efficient apiary management and fa- 
vorable conditions for producing 
honey, to develop colonies that are 
sufficiently populous in bees at the 
beginning of the major honey flow 
to store a good crop of surplus hon- 
ey. This means that it is possible 
to secure quick returns on an invest- 
ment the same season — in fact, 
within five months after the bees 
and equipment are purchased. 
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Hive parts including a hive stand 

Don’t Remove Packing Too Early 

Hives of bees in the North that 
were packed last fall should have 
the packing material left on until 
early May, if possible. It is the 
“springing” of the bees, not the “win- 
tering”, that constitutes a problem 
in the North. 

When extreme _ temperature 
changes occur outside of the hive, 
insulation around the hive tends to 
slow down temperature changes in- 
side the hive. When the weather 
turns cold suddenly, the bees that 
are packed have more time to be- 
come adjusted to the temperature 
change than unpacked bees, hence 
the importance of leaving winter 
packing on hives as long as possible 
in the spring. 





One method of feeding sugar syrup—using 
a friction-top pail. 
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How the Government Under the 
Price Freeze Affects General Price 
Honey Prices Regulation is- 

sued by the 
Economic Stabilization Agency on 
January 26 honey was not included 
in the list of agricultural commodi- 
ties under Section 11 permitting 
parity adjustments in the ceiling 
price. A recent amendment just is- 
sued, however, corrects this and adds 
honey to the list. In effect a honey 
ceiling price may not be applied 
until honey comes to 100 percent of 
parity. As of January 15th this is 
somewhere around 15.9 cents per 
pound in 60-pound cans. 

Under Section 11 a bottler who 
purchases honey from the producer 
may add any increase over the base 
period which he pays the beekeep- 
er, to the price of the processed 
honey. This will permit honey to 
rise as the demand warrants, up to 
the parity figure 


ee 

Does Beekeeping Pay? Within the 

month we 
met a beekeeper operating 800 col- 
onies in a nearby state who said his 
bees did fairly well this past season. 
His crop consisted of 90,000 pounds 
of white honey and 1300 pounds of 
wax, all of which is sold. 

Now this beekeeper is very fru- 
gal. He aims to spend less than he 
earns. During our conversation he 
mentioned having spent only $100 
for labor in handling the crop this 
past season. He and his family do 
most of the work. 

Some may say that this beekeep- 
er was lucky in securing a good crop 
this past season. Perhaps so, but 
we happen to know that if there is 
any nectar available his bees get 
their full share of it. He really 
knows his bees and applies intelli- 
gent and expert apiary management 
in order to secure the maximum 
crop. 

He does not secure 90,000 pounds 
of surplus honey every season. Hav- 
ing been in beekeeping for 25 years 
he knows there will be some lean 
years. When he experiences a good 
year like the past one when his 
gross sales reached five figures, 
does he lose his head and rush out 
and buy a Cadillac or other items he 
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does not actually need? No — he 
puts some of his savings away in 
what is sometimes called a sinking 
fund which is calculated to help 
carry him over a poor season. That 
is what all beekeepers should do, 
but it is one thing to talk about it 
— still another thing to actually 
oO it. 

Does beekeeping pay? Yes, if we 
discover the principles that underlie 
success, then apply them to the bus- 
iness. One important requirement 
for the commercial honey producer 
who depends wholly on beekeeping 
for a livelihood is to select a bee- 
keeping location that is reasonably 
dependable for nectar and pollen. 
That constitutes a major problem at 
present. 

It used to be said that ‘‘There is 
no other branch of agriculture that 
can be made to yield so great a re- 
turn for so small an investment of 
capital as does beekeeping.” 

Beekeeping is now considered a 
very important branch of agricul- 
ture. Even though some beekeep- 
ers are finding it difficult to make 
a profit these days, beekeeping 
can be made to pay if carried o. 
intelligently. 


es — 
Winter Hive Entrances During the 
years there 
has been much discussion concern- 
ing hive entrances, and especially 
entrances suitable for the winter 
months. Some favor a lower en- 
trance; others like only a top en- 
trance; still others want a small bot- 
tom entrance and a smal] top en- 
trance. There are some who use 
only a middle front entrance. 

From a report of the Dominion 
Apiarist of Canada for 1947-1948 
at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, it is noted from some ex- 
periments conducted for five win- 
ters that complete loss of colonies 
occurred least when both top and 
bottom entrances were used. 

One chief reason for using a small 
bottom entrance during the winter 
in addition to a small middle front 
or top entrance is that the old bees 
in the colony, having been accus- 
tomed to the lower entrance during 
the late summer and fall months, 
naturally will wish to use this bot- 
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tom entrance during a_ suitable 
flight day in winter. If the lower 
entrance is closed during the win- 
ter, the bees that flew out of the 
hive from the top entrance during 
a warm winter day would become 
confused when they return to the 
hive and do not find a lower en- 
trance. Not finding the upper en- 
trance, the bees would probably 
perish. 

We prefer a small upper middle 
entrance about three-fourths inch in 
diameter—an auger hole in the up- 
per brood chamber or food chamber 
just above the hand hold, in front 
of the hive—this in addition to a 
small bottom entrance. This serves 
two purposes—first, it provides an 
outlet from which the bees expel 
surplus moisture which may accum- 
ulate in the hive during cold weath- 
er; secondly, it provides a flight hole 
for the bees in the cluster that need 
a flight. Not all of the bees in the 
cluster may need this flight but 
those that do can get out conven- 
iently, and can easily return to the 
hive through the upper flight hole. 
During the winter the cluster is usu- 
ally adjacent to this upper flight 
hole, hence the bees can get out for 
a short flight very conveniently. 
Reducing Labor There are many 
in Apiary Work short cuts in api- 

ary work. Last 
fall, after extracting the fall crop, 
instead of storing empty combs 
in our storage room, we hauled the 
empty supers to the outyards, piling 
them up four or five high on solid 
foundations, making the piles bee 
and mouse proof. These supers of 
combs will be ready to use during 
the coming season when needed. It 
is usually necessary to give one su- 
per to each colony at the beginning 
of the fruit bloom and dandelion 
honey flow. How convenient it will 
be to supply these supers from piles 
nearby instead of having to haul 
them from the apiary house to the 
yard. Later on, when more supers 
are needed, they can be put on eas- 
ily and quickly. This is only one 
short cut that can be used. 

Outapiary work should be care- 
fully planned in advance. The old 
saying ‘‘plan your work, then work 
your plan” still holds good for api- 
ary management 

This coming season it is going to 
be more necessary than ever before 
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to cut out all unnecessary labor and 
concentrate on hive manipulations 
that actually have to be performed. 
a 
Snow—a Boon to The water table 
the Beekeeper is the level of 
water in a well. 
This water table which has been so 
low over the country has now been 
raised because of the large amount 
of snow water which has seeped in. 
In some places the water table is 
only 10 feet from the surface so that 
water may be lifted by a pump for 
irrigation purposes. The low water 
table is what caused the water 
shortage in New York City last 
summer. After a heavy rain or 
snow there is no water shortage and 
wells give out their usual supply. 

Snow has another use. It protects 
tender plants such as strawberries. 
The big benefit to beekeepers is 
that it protects clovers. White clo- 
ver with a short root suffers from 
drouth, while sweet clover and al- 
falfa with deep roots remains green 
all summer. 

Generally speaking, a winter with 
an abundance of snow is followed 
by a season favorable for honey. Let 
us hope the coming season may be 
the one for which we have all been 
waiting. 

Saas” 

Use of Tin Cans The National 
Allowed for Production Au- 
Honey thority in the in- 

terest of national 
defense has restricted the use of tin 
plate and terne plate used in cans 
for a variety of products that have 
normally been packed in these con- 
tainers. Use of tin cans except for 
those products listed in the schedule 
attached to the order is reduced to 
a percentage of consumption of the 
previous year. However, the order 
permits free use of tin cans for 
packing honey as before. 

A similar order permits the use of 
tin on wire for attaching foundation 
to the frame. 

Despite the fact that tin plate is 
permitted for cans for packing hon- 
ey, nevertheless the large number 
of government orders requiring tin 
containers will make cans scarce for 
honey packing during this coming 
season and requirements undoubted- 
ly will have to be anticipated rather 
far in advance in order to have the 
necessary cans on hand when the 
packing season arrives. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


So you want to sell your honey 
this year. So you want to take 
advantage of our see-sawing times 
to get the public to eat the honey 
way. So you want to make honey a 
necessity, not a luxury, in the home. 

That’s fine. That’s the way to 
think. That’s how to get ahead. 

But let’s be hard-headed about 
this. All businessmen are, or should 
be. We know that honey has un- 
limited uses that can’t be matched 
by other sweets. But does the 
housewife know it? If she does, to- 
tal honey consumption would seem 
to show that she is ignoring that 
fact. Does it seem reasonable to you 
as a consumer that anyone who has 
the chance to use a superior product 
would pass that product up? 

No. It is far more likely that 
some American homemakers just 
don’t know the whys and wherefores 
of honey cooking. 

This is what we face. If you are 
not limited in the amount of honey 
you can produce and as the public 
demands honey, so you are free to 
fill ‘that demand. But here’s the 
catch—with plenty of honey avail- 
able, will the housewives use it? 

The answer to that question has 
to be yes. That is why improved 
up-to-date marketing is paramount. 
Beekeepers must get down to the 
brass tacks of honey promotion if 
they are to take advantage of this 
opportunity to sell more honey. 

The honey business is character- 
istically a lone-ranger business. On- 
ly a few middle men, co-ops., and 
sales agents operate to take the bur- 
den of marketing off the shoulders 
of the individual producer. Instead, 
the beekeeper finds himself saddled 
with this responsibility. 

In a sense, the American Honey 
Institute acts as a middleman for 
honey. It is a free agent devoted to 
performing middleman _ functions 
without forcing the beekeeper to 
forfeit a middleman’s fee from the 
price of his honey. 

Basically, no producer could ask 
for a more attractive, more salable 
product than honey. It’s delicious, 
it has a wide variety of uses, it’s 
priced reasonably, and its very 
name is associated with pleasant 
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thoughts in a buyer’s mind. With 
the attractive packaging and display 
emphasized in today’s markets, 
honey outshines all its competitors. 

Why, then, is the total consump- 
tion of honey per person each year 
too low? 

Because, frankly, a few beekeep- 
ers still cling to the selling tactics 
their grandfathers taught them. It 
is only fair to say that the vast ma- 
jority of beekeepers do make an 
honest effort—and a good one—to 
market their honey wisely. And 
they succeed. 

What every beekeeper must real- 
ize is the effect that honey promo- 
tion has on the reception his honey 
gets in the market. And he must 
also realize that to this day the bulk 
of this promotion has been carried 
on by one organization—the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. Without the 
Institute the individual beekeeper 
would be left stranded on dry land 
without a single means of getting 
back into the swim of a highly com- 
petitive market. 

But all these functions the Insti- 
tute performs for him. And per- 
forms them well, at a nominal cost 
to the beekeeper. Suppose you paid 
$5.00 membership dues. What are 
your dividends? 

Just this—a small town radio sta- 
tion uses our honey releases over its 
homemaker’s program every week 
—a free weekly plug for honey that 
would cost you how much if you 
were to pay its commercial price. 
And that’s just one station — thou- 
sands of similar stations make the 
same use of these releases. 

A recent hour television broad- 
cast by Mrs. Grace that lauded hon- 
ey couldn’t possibly be worked in- 
to the budget of the average bee- 
keeper if he had to pay for it! 

Honey releases sent to newspa- 
pers reach thousands of prospective 
honey users that the individual bee- 
keepers couldn’t possibly contact. 

Honey recipe leaflets are printed 
and distributed in such mass quan- 
tity to newspapers, magazines, and 
to beekeepers at a cost so low that 
there is no need for any beekeeper 
to go to the immense expense of 
printing such leaflets himself. 
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From North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 3 
Weather: January 
was another delight- 
ful month in South- 
ern California. 
There were a few 
nights when the 
thermometer  drop- 
ped below the freez- 
ing point in some 
areas. At these times 
smudging was done 
in the citrus groves and vegetable 
regions. But generally speaking, 
both the days and nights were quite 
mild and we had what we consider 
real Southern California weather. 
As for rain there were five or six 
days in January on which rain fell. 
There were from two to three inches 
of rain altogether, depending on the 
location. Practically all of it went 
into the ground, there being very 
little run off. 

Honey Market: The honey mar- 
ket strengthened somewhat in Jan- 
uary and prices paid were a little 
higher. Some beekeepers refused 
to sell to the bottlers because they 
felt there was too big a gap between 
the wholesale prices paid to the 
producer and the retail prices paid 
by the consumer. Why can’t some- 
thing be done to get a fair adjust- 
ment of this problem? It isn’t just 
the honey producers who are trou- 
bled but also producers of most 
farm products that are retailed. 

Beeswax is still in good demand 
and prices remain firm. 

Condition of Plants: Since the last 
rain a week ago the grass has been 
growing fast. All of the unirrigat- 
ed plants in the back country are 
beginning to show the effects of the 
rain. But much more rain is neces- 
sary if a crop from the sages and 
wild buckwheat is to be secured. 

Condition of Bees: With the mild 
weather, bees in Southern Califor- 
nia are building up rapidly but al- 
so consuming plenty of stores. Eu- 
calyptus has been in full bloom in 
some places and bees have been 
able to gather pollen as well as nec- 
tar. In some cases a little surplus 
honey has been stored. That has 
helped to build up those bees. 

Miscellaneous: Perhaps a little 
more than half of the bees that were 
taken north to the cotton and alfalfa 
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fields have been moved back to the 
orange districts. They will remain 
here to be ready for the opening of 
the orange blossoms in April or ear- 
ly May.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 
Tacs” 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 1 
(Via Denver) 

Weather: When I 
left home for this 
convention the 
weather was reason- 
ably warm; in fact, 
warmer than usual. 
Additional rain had 
fallen to bring the 
average for January 
to several inches a- 
bove normal, with 
the ground’ well 
soaked to a depth 
of six or more feet. 
The flood waters of recent weeks 
had receded, but bodies of water 
were still standing in low places in 
many flood areas. Fields were still 
too wet to harvest thousands of 
acres of sugar beets, some of which 
had been plowed out before the 
rains came. The roads were dry 
quite generally over the Sierras 
where the snow pack was several 
feet below normal. Nevada, Utah, 
and Wyoming roads were clear and 
fast. The temperature started drop- 
ping and we started out with snow 
and sub-zero weather in Nebraska 
and continued into Iowa. A day or 
two later in Denver the tempera- 
ture dropped to 24 BELOW, a frigid 
welcome for a beekeepers’ conven- 
tion. 

Marketing: The Honey Marketing 
Order in California is progressing 
toward the public hearing stage at 
which all interested parties may ap- 
pear and take part in the discussion 
of benefits and mechanics of the 
program. If the Director of Agri- 
culture deems the testimony suffi- 
cient to indicate a need and a de- 
sire for a marketing order, he will 
authorize a sign-up of members of 
the industry. If sufficient signify a 
desire for the order, it will then be 
put into operation under the direc- 
tion of a board consisting of a pro- 
ducer-handler membership, with su- 
pervision of the Director of Agricul- 
ture. It is hoped by many of those 
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interested in the industry at all lev- 
els that this self-help program will 
supply a solution of some of the 
problems for the promotion of HON- 
EY on a state and national level (as 
far as California is concerned). The 
interest being shown by other states 
in a similar program is encouraging. 

Honey prices at both wholesale 
and retail levels have _ increased 
some during the past month. Con- 
siderable honey has moved out ot 
the hands of beekeepers although 
many are holding in anticipation of 
better prices or until more is known 
concerning the present price freeze 
and future government policies. Cer- 
tain retail prices are too low—some 
honey selling at 19 cents per pound 
and 69 cents for five pounds, for 
example. 

Condition of Colonies: At a recent 
meeting of the California Bee Breed- 
ers’ Association, some producers said 
that many of their colonies which 
had been rented for Ladino clover 
pollination were weak in bees and 
short in stores. The cause? Too 


little nectar in the clover and too 
many applications of injurious 
chemicals — especially parathion. 


Some of the producers will be less 
interested in the pollination deal this 
coming season and many are going 
to stay out of those areas in which 
any parathion is permitted to be ap- 
plied on Ladino or alfalfa in bloom. 

There will be enough bees for the 
package trade and an early build- 
up is anticipated. Beekeepers should 
watch their colonies closely to see 
that they have sufficient supplies 
during this “unusual”? manifestation 
of winter. It may not last long. 

Miscellaneous: Some questions of 
great importance were answered at 
the meeting of the American Bee- 
keeping Federation. 

While the prices of many com- 
modities have been frozen, honey at 
the producer level will not be froz- 
en until it reaches parity, which is 
probably around 15.9 cents per 
pound—if anyone can be found to 
pay more than the present offers. 
However, the selling price of retail- 
ers, packers, jobbers, and other han- 
dlers is frozen at the highest price 
between May 24 and June 24, or 
December 19 and January 25. 

The export and support programs 
will undoubtedly continue through 
1951, or longer. 

There is no special priority on tin 
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containers of $1.25 grade or on glass 
containers. 

Eighty packers have signed to pay 
9 cents or more for all honey offer- 
ed and no honey bought for less can 
be placed in the government pur- 
chase program. 

The school lunch program defi- 
nitely is not a means of the disposal 
of inferior grades of honey. Over 
seven million pounds were disposed 
of through this channel in 1950. 
Any records of inferior grades en- 
tering this program should be re- 
ported—with samples—to Harold J. 
Clay, Specialty Crops Division of 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, P.M.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

The need for greater support of 
our national organizations is now 
when the going is tough. The Amer- 
ican Honey Institute and the Amer- 
ican Beekeeping Federation should 
be given adequate support to render 
the necessary services for the indus- 
try. Every beekeeper has profited 
to the extent of several cents per 
pound by the efforts of these associ- 
ations during the past five years. 
California beekeepers should _ sup- 
port the A.H.I. and the American 
Beekeeping Federation to the best 
of their ability. It will take con- 
siderable time to complete the Hon- 
ey Marketing Order and until then 
these national marketing associa- 
tions need support. 

An increasingly larger number of 
package bees will be moved by 
truck this year because of ruinous- 
ly high express rates. Apparently 
the express company does not want 
the package bee business, or this 
phase of the bee business cannot 
compete with other commodities for 
railway express service.—J. E. Eck- 
ert, University of California, Davis. 

SS” 
MONTANA, December 31 

The bees are in the 
finest shape I have 
ever seen at this 
time of the year. 
They have plenty 
of feed and _ nice 
clusters of bees. 
Some hives seem to 
have too many bees 
in the upper hive 
bodies and _ others 
have too many in 
the lower hives. 

With one of the worst blizzards I 
have ever seen, with the tempera- 
ture down around zero (last night 
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20 degrees below and no indication 
of a change), it may be hard on the 
bees. If this should last ten days it 
could do plenty of damage. It is 
the time of year when continuous 
zero weather does the most harm. 

Honey has been moving very well 
since the first of the year. There 
seems to be some worry about con- 
tainers of all sizes. 

There was not too much wax last 
year and I think it has been sold off 
too close. There may be a shortage 
of foundation. However, I don’t hear 
of anyone increasing his bees. 

There was a good increase of hay 
land and volunteer clover last year 
but with the pressure to grow mam- 
moth crops this year, we may have 
plenty of good fields of bee pasture 
plowed up. 

Miscellaneous: Our roads have 
about four times as many out-of- 
state cars in summer as local ones. 
One day cars from every state but 
ome passed through the checking 
station. 

Two of our honey producers have 
bought some nice farm land near 
here. They have a very fine honey 
house nearly completed. ‘Tt will 
have good equipment installed for 
efficient handling of honey. They 
will also get into livestock produc- 
tion. It seems that livestock and 
clover seed production are becom- 
ing most popular here in the valley. 

Our state college has -done some 
very fine work with honey and all 
our school lunches are using honey. 
I shall be surprised if in the near 
future some beekeeper doesn’t come 
up with an idea that will double 


the demand for honey. — Parson 
Pile, Corvallis, Montana. 
aS 


WISCONSIN, December 2 
Weather: We cer- 
tainly can talk a- 
bout “unusual” 
weather this year. 
During the last of 
January we had a 
low of 37 below ze- 
ro in the Madison 
area. This morning 
it was 20 below, 
and reports in the 
newspapers indicat- 
ed that Winnipeg was warmer than 
Wisconsin. We spent our vacation 
in Florida over the holidays and in- 
to January; folks have been asking 
us why we came back to this kind 
of weather. 
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Incidentally, a number of Wis- 
consin beekeepers are spending their 
winters in Florida or have retired 
to that state. Arthur Allen, former- 
ly of Portage, now 86, is living at 
Fort Meade. He writes that he has 
purchased 22 acres of woodlot at 
the edge of the city and is moving 
his 20 odd colonies there and ex- 
pects to have lots of fun taking care 
of them. He has also set out 100 
ornamental plants to grow for mar- 
ket. So we might say, be a bee- 
keeper and live happily to be a hun- 
dred though Mr. Allen’s doctor 
told me he should live another 35 
years at least. 

The Bees: How will the cold 
weather affect colonies? Talking 
the matter over with Dr. C. L. Far- 
rar, he emphasized that colonies 
with good populations and in good 
condition, and with stores avail- 
able to the winter clusters are still 
in excellent shape and have suf- 
fered no ill effects from low tem- 
peratures. Those with improperly 
organized stores may starve unless 
honey is placed within reach of 
bees. Long periods without flight 
usually result in spread of Nosema 
within the colony so we may expect 
trouble from that source if the cold 
weather continues. 

It hasn't been warm enough to 
check colonies yet, but just as soon 
as the temperature goes up to 32 
degrees F., with sunshine and low 
winds, we will look to see if brood 
rearing is normal for February. 
During the past several years we 
have inspected colonies on the first 
Saturday of February and have 
found all normal colonies with from 
two to three frames with patches of 
brood. 

The most important check from 
now on is to see if honey is within 
reach of the winter cluster. March 
can still be a “rough” month. At 
beekeepers’ meetings it is often said 
more colonies die in March than in 
January or February. The reason, 
of course, is starvation. By that 
time the stores within reach of the 
cluster are exhausted. We have of- 
ten had as much as two weeks of 
cold weather in March when the 
bees could not break cluster and it 
is then that starvation occurs. 

Feeding pollen supplement is be- 
ing practised by more and more 
Wisconsin beekeepers. It is impor- 
tant in this state due to earliness of 
the clover flow. The first pollen 
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here is not available from the field 


until early April and the clover 
starts blooming in early or mid- 
June. That gives only two months 


for the colonies to build up on na- 
tural pollen. As a rule, by March 
pollen in the combs will have be- 
come exhausted or out of reach of 
the bees. Therefore, feeding a sup- 
plement in March gives additional 
time for colonies to build to maxi- 
mum populations by June. We feed 
soybean flour mixed with sugar 
syrup right on top of the frames 
beginning in early March. It 
should be mixed with 25 percent 
of natural pollen if at all possible, 
and we have seen some wonderful 
results from such feeding. It is 
well to remember that bees won’t 
be able to feed on pollen in combs 
in remote parts of the hive until 
the temperature gets up to 50 or 60 
degrees—which we don’t have in 
March here. We use soybean flour 
made by the expeller process (fat 
content—5 to 7 percent). 

The Market: Honey in stores is 
selling at about the same price as 
last fall—5-pound jars at 95 to 97 
cents. While the price has gone up 
in some sections, here, where the 
production exceeds the consump- 
tion, there is a pressure on the part 
of beekeepers to sell honey at re- 
tail. The high quality of the white 
clover honey produced last year is 
having a good effect on the market 
by increasing consumer demand. We 
contacted a chain store whose de- 
mand for 5-pound jars had practi- 
cally stopped and convinced them 
to try Fancy Wisconsin White Clo- 
ver Honey. They had been selling 
a dark and strong-flavored brand. 
Within a month sales had increased 
and the store managers were much 
encouraged. While fancy jars and 
pretty labels may sell the customer 
for the first time, it won’t bring re- 
peat sales to the customers unless 
the honey is of good quality and 
flavor. 

Meetings: Interest in beekeepers’ 
meetings is picking up. A series of 
District and County association 
meetings have been scheduled for 
February to May and there is in- 
creasing interest in marketing meth- 
ods and better production. Bee- 
keepers agree that, after all, unless 
we produce a good crop we can’t 
make a profit regardless of what the 
price may be. — H. J. Rahmlow, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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EAST CENTRAL ILLINOIS, Jan. 27 


Weather: The 
weather has_ been 
severe in this area 


since Thanksgiving. 
Bees were prevent- 
ed from making a 
flight for almost 
two months. This 
is the longest they 
have been confined 
to their hives for 
several years. Snow has covered the 
ground a good portion of this time. 
Most generally the northern third 
of the state has much more snow 
and severe weather than the south- 
ern two-thirds. This has been true 
during this winter. 

Honey Plants: Clovers appear to 
be in good shape as there has been 
very little thawing of the ground. 
Some years the thaws and freezes 
push the plants out of the ground, 
breaking off many of the roots. 
Sweet clover was more plentiful last 
fall than for some years. How much 
will remain standing for blooming 
will depend on how plow-happy the 
farmers are. Present grain prices 
are bound to cause much sweet clo- 





ver to be turned under. Ladino 
clover is becoming more popular 
with farmers each year. One outfit 


will have 500 acres of Ladino for 
pasture. Reports continue to reach 
the writer that Ladino is a relative- 
ly low  nectar-producing' clover. 
This large acreage is tempting even 
though the experience of others has 
not been too favorable. 

Market: There has been a gradu- 
al increase in extracted honey sales 
instead of a speedy one, as would 
be expected under present war con- 
ditions. The assurance that there 
is plenty of sugar available has pre- 
vented a honey-buying campaign as 
we experienced in late 1941. The 
bakers have been more active than 
usual. 

Miscellaneous: There appears to 
be considerable unrest with bee- 
keepers. Reports continue to reach 
my office that this one and that one 
is quitting the business. It is easy 
to understand why some are quit- 
ting, but the list takes in some who 
we thought would continue forever. 
During present unbalanced condi- 
tions in the business we wonder 
sometimes who will be next. It 
looks as though we don’t have the 
courage to ask an equitable price 
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for our honey in comparison to what 
we pay for equipment. 

The Division of Apiaries has been 
made a Section in the Division of 
Markets, Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Division of Markets is 
doing fine work in grading and 
helping promote the marketing of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, and eggs. 
It is to be expected that before long 
we can work out a program that 
will benefit the marketing of IIli- 
nois honey. My office has been 
moved from my home in Paris. We 
are now located on the State Fair- 
ground, Springfield.—Carl E. Kil- 
lion, Springfield, Illinois. 

ee <a 
VIRGINIA, February 5 

Weather: The 
weather this winter 
has been the cold- 
est in many years. 
It has been below 
zero in many sec- 
tions of Virginia. 
The bees have had 
several good flights 
and seem to be 
wintering fair. Last year it was so 
different. Some colonies at this 
time then had as much as three 
frames of sealed brood. From out- 
side appearance there is now no 
brood. There will have to be con- 
siderable feeding when the weath- 
er improves. Many colonies have 
already starved. , 

Honey Crop: The 1950 honey crop 
was much smaller than 1949. The 
Virginia crop reporting services give 
a .5 percent less. However, much 
of the honey reported was honey- 
dew and should not have been re- 
ported. The honeydew left for win- 
ter food has been giving the bees 
trouble. There was no fall flow. 
The beekeepers too often depend on 
the fall asters to produce some hon- 
ey and some very much needed pol- 
len for spring brood rearing. The 
bees did not get either this fall. This 
spring will be a good time to feed 
pollen substitute along with that 
sugar syrup. 

The Honey Market: There is not 
much honey in the hands of the 
beekeepers. But there seems to be 
plenty of it in the stores. Prices 
are about the same, and it is mov- 
ing fairly well, the grocers tell me. 

Miscellaneous: There is an_ in- 
creasing interest in the use of bees 
for pollination. The fruit and seed 
growers are inquiring more than 
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ever about obtaining good colonies 
for this purpose. Many of the fruit 
growers contracted for bees for the 
1951 crop last fall. 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual win- 
ter meeting in Lynchburg on March 
6 in the YWCA auditorium on 
Church Street. We invite all bee- 
keepers to attend. — Henry W. 
Weatherford, Vernon Hill, Virginia. 


el 

OHIO, February 5 
Weather: So far as 
winter weather in 
Ohio is concerned it 
has been the kind 
that makes history. 
During the last week 
in November 1950 a 
blizzard covered the 
entine state and 
many adjoining 
states. Snowfall at 
that time in Colum- 
bus was 13 inches and in other sec- 
tions of the state as much as 36 
inches of snow was recorded. 

This is the type of weather to 
cause heavy losses in bee yards. Let 
me explain. On the night of Janu- 
ary 27 Ohio was covered by a heavy 
sleet storm. On the 3lst a second 
sleet storm was followed by a heavy 
snow. I fear this has completely 
sealed many hive entrances. The 
first week in February 1951 finds 
everything covered with ice and 
snow, with temperatures way below 
zero and more snow predicted. 

Bees can get air through snow 
for a period of time. At this writ- 
ing there is a crust of sleet over the 
first snow and then several inches 
of fresh fallen snow on top of the 
crust of sleet. This could cause many 
colonies to suffocate if entrances 
are not cleared soon. Upper en- 
trances will help if colonies are not 
drifted over with snow. 

The consensus seems to indicate 
a large winter loss due to conditions 
beyond the control of any and all 
beekeepers. Yes, old man winter 
has really dished it out so far this 
winter (with eight more weeks to 
go). Total snowfall in Columbus 
for the season stands at 31% inches. 

Bees: Early last fall many bee- 
keepers placed bees in the southern 
portion of the state in the vicinity 
of the Ohio River for the goldenrod 
and wild aster flow. To many of 
them it will be an expensive disap- 
pointment. Many sections of this 
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territory did not yield any nectar 
and very little pollen. In fact, the 
entire state produced very little fall 
honey. 

A great number of colonies enter- 
ed the winter months with a scar- 
city of pollen and unless fed pollen 
supplement in the early spring, 
brood rearing will be dangerously 
retarded. 

Plant Conditions: Last fall young 
clover plants were plentiful and in 
excellent condition. There was con- 
siderable white and yellow sweet 
clover. Unfortunately the plow will 
turn at least 90 percent of the sweet 


clover under before the blooming 
period. During the latter part of 
eanuary there was_ considerable 


heaving of young clover plants. The 
present blanket of snow will assist 
in settling it back in the ground. 


Honey: There was a time when 
Ohio was first in the number of col- 
onies of bees in the United States 
and also first in the production of 
honey. ‘“‘Time changes all things.” 
And even time changes history in 
beekeeping in Ohio. In a late bul- 
letin released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is some interesting data 
for Ohio beekeepers. Giving 15 of 
the leading honey producing states 
for 1950, Ohio is third with 311,000 
colonies of bees. With 37 pounds 
per colony average this places Ohio 
in twelfth place in colony average. 
The number of pounds of honey pro- 
duced in Ohio in 1950 was 11,507,000 
pounds. Of this amount the statis- 
titians indicated that 5,408,000 were 
still in producers’ hands as of De- 
cember 15, 1950. In the number of 
pounds produced Ohio was in sev- 
enth place. What do they say about 
total production value? Here it 
is for honey and beeswax: $2,181- 
000. How much of this will you 
be able to claim? How much of 
what you have received was spent 
for cost of operation? You don’t 
know! Here is a good way to find 
out and it will take only a second. 
Just look at a certain line on your 
Income Tax return for 1950. Uncle 
Sam has it all figured out for you 
and he is even more anxious to 
know your net earnings than you. 
So it is just a little secret between 
yourself and your Uncle Sam. All 
he requires is the truth and a good 
share of your net income. 
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Miscellaneous: We have a little 
dog and we call him “Tax” and we 
opened the door and “Income Tax” 
—W. A. Coulter, Columbus, Ohio. 


ae 
SOUTHERN ALABAMA, Feb. 1 
Weather: We had 
considerable weath- 
er during December 


that was cold for 
this part of the 
country, with less 


rain than usual. The 
weather man for the 
Mobile area reports 
that we had seven 





freezing days up 

until the first of the 
year. Our average for the winter is 
11 days. 


January was colder than January 
of last year and today we are hav- 
ing our coldest weather of the win- 
ter. Some snow here and reports 
are that the temperature will fall 
to 15 degrees tonight. 

Honey Flora and Honey: The pres- 
ent cold wave will no doubt set hon- 
ey plants back. As it is, such plants 
as alder, huckleberry, and maple 
were in bloom and some others 
would have been in bloom in a 
few days. Pineapple pears bloom 
early and the buds are no doubt 
killed. 

Honey is listed in the Farmers’ 
Bulletin with prices as follows: Clo- 
ver honey from $2.30 to $2.50 per 
10-pound pail, postpaid in the state, 
and 5-pound pails of tupelo at $1.50 
per pail. 

Miscellaneous: There is quite an 
interest being taken in permanent 
pastures here. Up until a few years 
ago we had no permanent pastures. 
Cattle thrived on the wild grasses 
which are not good grasses at best. 
It has been a poor fall to get these 
pastures started because of cold 
weather and lack of moisture, but 
after they are started they should 
be of some help to the bee industry. 

The Argentine ant is getting to be 
more bothersome (some call them 
fire ants). They have a bad habit 
of building nests under hive bodies. 
They are said to have come here 
from Argentine with a shipload of 
grain and then gradually spread 


northward. In some places their 
mounds which are from 6 to 18 
inches high are very numerous. 


They seem to be traveling north at 
the rate of a few miles a year.—H. 
G. Miller, Vinegar Bend, Alabama. 
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TENNESSEE, February 7 

Condition of Bees: 
Tennessee had an 
unusually early fall. 
November 27 the 
temperature was 4 
degrees below fol- 
lowing a 70-degree 
temperature on 
November 26. This 
was a blow to bees 
as they were caught 
away from the clus- 
the temperature remained 





ter and 
around zero for several days. When 
it did rise to the point where bees 


could fly, numerous amounts of 
dead bees were found in front of 
each colony. Since this time the 
weather has been normal and bees 
at present are in better condition 
than at this date in 1950. Colonies 
in general have abundant stores but 
brood rearing has not begun at this 
writing. The low temperatures the 
latter part of January and the first 
part of February have seemed to 
help, although some weak colonies 
have failed to survive, but such loss 
is not too great. 

Honey Sales: There is little or no 
Tennessee honey to be found on the 
grocery shelves due to a very short 
crop in 1950 and prices are well 
above the level. Tennessee honey 
finds a ready market as the demand 
as usual is for so-called home-grown 
honey. Prospects at present are 
good for a good spring flow although 
the severe winter has caused some 
damage to legumes, especially those 
sown late and which failed to get a 
good set before the freezing weath- 
er began, but it is too early to pre- 
dict just what the final result will 
be. The picture can change quickly. 

East Tennessee: This section of 
the state does not depend entirely 
on legumes for a honey flow but 
considerable acreage was seeded in 
1950. This should give beekeepers 
in this section an early flow in ad- 
dition to the sourwood flow which 
comes about July 1 to 10. 

Middle Tennessee: This part of 
the state is where white and crim- 
son clover and vetch are the main 
honey-producing plants, with some 
minor sources such as black locust, 
elm, and maple. These supply 
enough nectar for an early build-up, 
which is very important as crimson 
clover comes rather early and many 
times before weak colonies get built 
up to full strength. 
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West Tennessee: The western part 
of the state has an earlier source of 
pollen than the eastern or middle 
section, resulting in a strong colony 
early, sometimes too early. This 
section too is fast becoming a seed- 
producing area. Considerable acre- 
age of white, crimson, and Ladino 
clover are grown for seed. Also 
some vetch, cotton, soybean, aster, 
and many wild plants provide a 
good summer and fall source of 
honey, but in most cases of poor 
quality. — Leslie H. Little, Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee. 





a Ns 
TEXAS, February 5 
Weather: During 
most of January 


: 


temperatures were 
moderate through- 
out Texas. until 
the last week of 
the month when a 
severe. blizzard 
which swept most 
_ of the Nation ex- 

; tended across Tex- 
_ as with a cover of 
ice and sleet and 
record low  tem- 
peratures at many points. Severe 
frost damage was inflicted on fruit 
trees, vegetables, and other plants 
but the full effect remains undeter- 





mined. Moisture conditions have 
improved little except in a few 
coastal and eastern border areas 


where earlier rainfall brought some 
relief. Over most of the state 
drouth has prevailed during five to 
eight months. 


Bees and Plants: Until the recent 
cold, bees were doing fairly well. In 
favored localities the bees were gath- 
ering pollen and some nectar and 
brood rearing is in progress in mast 
areas. Considerable loss is expected 
among weak colonies becoming ex- 
hausted during many hours spent in 
winter cluster. Normal colonies re- 
main in good condition. However, 
there will be no pollen or nectar 
available for some weeks until any 
amount of bloom may be expected. 
In the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
conditions are discouraging. Severe 
cold damage ended prospect for the 
citrus bloom, winter vegetables, and 
wild plants. Beekeepers are con- 
fronted with the problem of find- 
ing suitable locations for moving 
their bees for spring build-up. In 
the meantime, much feeding of pol- 
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len substitute and syrup will be nec- 
essary. 

There is a scarcity of water for ir- 
rigation in some districts and all 
over the state there is a dire need 
of rainfall to bring back wild flow- 
ers and pastures, and permit spring 
planting of farm crops. Throughout 
the southern half of Texas there is 
little sweet clover because of failure 
to obtain a stand from fall seeding. 
Bee locations will be sought in 
South Texas in the range of guajil- 
lo, catsclaw, and mesquite. These 
often yield a large crop of honey 
even in dry years and should be 
about due to repeat this year. In 
general, greater dependence must 
be placed on shrubs and trees for 
nectar and pollen during the spring 
months. In the northern half of 
Texas, seeding of sweet clover will 
soon be under way. However, the 
acreage of Hubam is expected to be 
less than during recent years as a 
result of declining price and consid- 
erable carry-over of the 1950 seed 
crop. With the general shortage of 
cotton and near record high price 
of the staple more acreage will be 
grown to cotton than in many years. 
From present indications prospects 
for the current year’s honey crop 
are not encouraging, but with the 
return of normal rainfall conditions 
should improve greatly. 

Market: Honey continues to move 
satisfactorily and prices are steady. 
Supplies remaining in producers’ 
hands will be well cleaned up be- 
fore the new crop is ready for the 
market. The demand for beeswax 
is brisk at 47 cents to the producer. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers who 
operated in the cotton area through- 
out the blackland of Texas fre- 
quently obtained honey yields from 
cotton of 75 pounds or more per hive 
in earlier years. Seldom have such 
high yields been realized during re- 
cent times, although farmers are 
giving more attention to soil conser- 
vation, crop rotation, fertilizer ap- 
plication, and other sound cultural 
practices. Beekeepers of long ex- 
perience attribute the difference to 
change of cotton varieties and that 
the varieties now grown are less 
productive of nectar than those of 
years ago. 

The San Antonio District Bee- 
keepers held their winter meeting 
on January 12. H. H. Root of Me- 
dina was the principal speaker. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley 
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Beekeepers held their winter meet- 
ing at Weslaco on January 18. In- 
secticidal poisoning of bees was the 
principal subject discussed. 

George Rea, veteran extension 
apiarist, now retired, visited in Tex- 
as during January. — A. H. Alex, 
College Station, Texas. 

SS 

ONTARIO, February 11 
One evening re- 
cently I was read- 
ing to the better 
half some ex- 
tracts from a 
poem entitled “A 
More Ancient 
Mariner” by the 
Canadian poet 
Bliss Carman. It 
is a poem on the 
honey bee, and commences as fol- 
lows: 

“The swarthy bee is a buccaneer, 

A burly velveted rover, 

Who loves the booming wind 

in his ear, 

As he sails the seas of clover.” 

Then follows some 17 or 18 stan- 
zas ending with the following verse: 

“He looks like a gentleman, 

lives like a lord, 

And works like a Trojan hero; 

Then loafs all winter upon his 

hoard, 

With the mercury at zero.” 

The wife’s only comment was, 
“That sounds like you.” I uidn't 
know whether the remark was 
meant as a compliment or a dis- 
paragement, and I was too discreet 
to ask. 

But after all, isn’t there some 
truth in it? Don’t all beekeepers 
work like Trojan heroes, especially 
from spring to fall? As for loafing 
all winter, I’ve never been able to 
do that—yet. I can always find too 
many things needing attention in 
the winter. The mercury at zero? 
More truth than poetry in_ that. 
Last week a frigid blast from the 
Arctic swept down and the mercury 
skidded, not only to zero, but to 28 
below, and believe me that is cold 
for Southern Ontario, which we On- 
tarians regard as the banana belt of 
Canada. Today, 48 hours later, the 
snow is melting and rain threaten- 
ing. 

These sudden cold dips do not ap- 
pear to interfere with the normal 
wintering of the bees, unless the in- 
tense cold continues day after day 
for a considerable period. A _ bee- 
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keeper friend of mine is adopting 
a new technique in wintering this 
year. When the weather turns cold 
he dashes out to his yard and piles 
on more packing. When it becomes 
mild he repeats the performance in 
reverse and removes packing. As 
it is impossible to remove winter 
case lids and remove and replace 
packing without a certain amount 
of jarring and disturbance, my guess 
is that come spring he will find his 
bees in worse condition than if he 
had provided them with a moderate 
amount of packing and left them 
strictly alone. However, it will be 
interesting to see what happens in 
another six weeks or so when colo- 
nies can be opened and examined. 


Miscellaneous: This being Febru- 
ary, and the low point, so to speak, 
in the beekeeper’s year, I am more 
or less out of touch with everything 
and everybody, and so have not 
much real news. Had a letter re- 
cently from Tom Shield, Manager 
of the Ontario Honey Producers’ Co- 
op., in which he tells me he attend- 
ed the Federation meeting in Den- 
ver. He motored from Toronto with 
Pete Kowalski of Alberta, and com- 
ing home got caught by the rail 
strike, and made the journey by de- 
vious methods including rail, bus, 
and air from Chicago. Didn’t men- 
tion hitch-hiking. But he expressed 
himself in his usual picturesque lan- 
guage. Seems he doesn’t like the 
way strikers behave in the U. S. 
Well, au revoir till next month. — 
Allan T. Brown, Peterborough, Ont. 

ee oN 
GEORGIA, February 8 

Weather: This has been the cold- 
est winter in South Georgia in the 
past 50 years. The winter loss of 
bees will be much higher than nor- 
mal. We have had three severe cold 
spells, each lasting for a week or 
longer. The first was in late De- 
cember, the second in January, and 
the third the first week in Febru- 
ary. It is cold here today and small 
ponds froze over last night. The 
thermometer dropped to seven be- 
low in North Georgia and to four- 
teen above in North Florida. There 
was two inches of snow in South 
Georgia last week and snow was re- 
ported in Florida 200 miles south 
of the Georgia line. 

The present freeze comes at a 
time when redbud, spring titi, huck- 
leberry, and other spring plants nor- 
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mally bloom. Also, at a time when 
package shippers are grafting and 
preparing queen yards for early 
queens. Bees are four weeks late 
in brood rearing and colonies have 
not started to build up for the pack- 
age shipping season. Queen rearing 
will be late. 


Miscellaneous: Due to the increas- 
ed express rates and good northern 
wintering conditions for the past 
two seasons and increased prices of 
new supplies, the normal demand 
for package bees was off 50 percent 
or more last year. As a result pack- 
age shippers cut their prices to 
where there is very little profit in 
the package business. Georgia has 
80 licensed shippers who operate 
around 60,000 colonies. With the 
Government paying nine cents for 
honey, package shippers operated 
over 50 percent of their colonies for 
honey last year. Because package 
shippers are operating most of their 
colonies for honey and the rest of 
their colonies are in poor condition 
because of the severe winter, there 
is going to be a scramble for early 
packages if the winter loss in the 
North is excessive. South Georgia 
honey producers are not going to 
make a normal crop unless it turns 
warm soon and stays warm. 

Reports are that the severe cold 
has affected bees in other package- 
shipping states the same as in Geor- 
gia—A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, Ga. 
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“Lem’s sure good to them bees... brings 
’em candy every time he goes to town.” 
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In the meeting hall 


tention. 
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Left to right: Mrs. Glenn Jones, Glenn 
Jones, Speaker, John W. Holzberlein, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Grout. 
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Another view of the 
one of the meetings. 





the attendance 


was good and speakers held their at- 





attendance at 





N. C. Jensen 
President for 1951 


Federation Takes 


The American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration held its annual meeting at 
Denver January 31 to February 2. 
While temperatures ranged below 
zero it did not p-event more than 
300 industry members from attend- 
ing the meeting and laying out a 
constructive program for 1951. 

Warnings of the officers that the 
future of the American Beekeeping 
Federation would be decided at the 
annual meeting were based on a fi- 
nancial shortage of more than $4000 
at the close of 1950 and the appar- 
ent reluctance of the industry to 
give full support in carrying the 
cost of the work of the Federation. 

No reluctance, however, was evi- 
denced among those attending the 
Denver meeting. The unanimous 
opinion expressed there was that the 
Federation must be continued and 
that its program and activities must 
be expanded. 

The small proportion of the in- 
dustry members there gave proof of 
their sincerity by voluntarily mak- 
ing up nearly all of the deficit for 
1950 and thereby set an example 
and issued a challenge to those who 
have been withholding their support 
until the permanence of the Fed- 
eration could be determined. 

The program for 1951 will in- 
clude a renewal of the request for 
support of honey at 75 percent of 
parity on the basis of loans and pur- 
chase agreements. It will give at- 
tention to all matters of ceilings, 
material allocations, and whatever 
government rules and regulations 
that may affect the beekeeping in- 
dustry. 
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Glenn Gibson 
Vice-President for 1951 


on New Life 


Its major emphasis, however, will 
be on improved pollination service 
and an increased return to beekeep- 
ers for that service; on better mar- 
keting and wider markets for hon- 
ey; and on bringing to beekeeping 
the recognition it deserves as a nec- 
essary and a vital part of our econ- 
omy. 

Even though membership through 
associations has been possible for 
only two years, 14 state associations 
are now members of the Federation, 
collecting dues that include both, 
and three local associations, their 
state associations having failed to 
vote Federation membership, have 
asked and have been granted mem- 
bership. 

Assurance was given at Denver 
that several additional state associ- 
ations would become members of 
the Federation in the near future. 

Roy A. Grout, retiring President 
of the Federation, outlined the ac- 
complishments of the Federation 
during the last two years. Some of 
the achievements which the Federa- 
tion helped to bring about: 1, Eleven 
and one-half million pounds of hon- 
ey were purchased for the school 
lunch program at 2% cents a pound 
above the average market price for 
honey; 2, Price support bill for hon- 
ey passed on October 18, 1949; 3, Es- 
tablishment of Southwestern States 
Bee Culture Laboratory at Tucson, 
Arizona; 4, Subsidy to encourage 
exporters to ship more honey to oth- 
er countries; 5, Establishment of a 
research project at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, to find better 
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Left to right: Mrs. Wesley Osborn, 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Mrs. Carl Kil- 
lion, Mrs. Roy Weaver, and Mrs. Gro- 
ver Turner. 
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The banquet was lively and_ very 
much enjoyed. 


methods of using honey in the bak- 
ery trade; 6, Publicity given polli- 
nation has resulted in beekeepers 
obtaining an increasing percentage 
of their income from pollination. 

Fifteen resolutions represented 
the aims of the Federation and were 
voted upon by the general body on 
February 2. 

Resolution No. 1 recommended that a 
Beekeeping Commodity Department be es- 
tablished within the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Resolution No. 2 was passed originally 
at the annual meeting of San Bernardino 
Honey Producers on January 18, 1951, and 
suggested that the War Manpower Board 
grant draft deferment to men in the bee- 
keeping industry on the same basis as 
during World War II. 

Resolution No. 3 was a protest to the 
ICC in Washington, D. C., against any fur- 
ther increase in express rates on package 
bees. 

Resolution No. 4. The Honey and Pol- 


(Continued on page 184) 
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The Palmetto State Beekeepers’ 
Meeting will be held March 14 at 
the Jefferson Hotel in Columbia, 
South Carolina. Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. The program will include: 
Advantages of Local Bee Clubs, by 
H. H. Dickson of Greenville, South 
Carolina; The Pollination of Crops 
by Honey Bees by Prof. David Dun- 
avan, Clemson; Feeding Pollen and 
Pollen Substitutes by Dr. M. D. Far- 
rar, Clemson; Rendering Beeswax 
by G. W. West of the G. B. Lewis 
Company of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Jack Deyell of Medina, Ohio, Editor 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, will 
appear on our program. — W. H 
Purser, Asst. Bee Specialist. 

* ke *k K * 

The Delaware County Beekeepers’ 
Association at Muncie, Indiana, 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
YMCA Friday April 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
Guest speakers will be Dr. B. El- 
wood Montgomery of Purdue Uni- 
versity and Gilbert Perigo of In- 
dianapolis, Secretary of the Indiana 
Beekeepers’ Association, and Adam 
Wall of Huntington, State Bee In- 
spector. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to anyone interested in bee- 
keeping.—John O. Wingate, Pres. 

** * & & 

A joint meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association and the Ne~ 
braska Honey Producers’ Association 
will be held on Saturday July 14, 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. The meet- 
ing will highlight a basket lunch 
picnic. An entertaining and educa- 
tional program has been planned.— 
R. J. Walstrom, Extension Entomol- 
ogist. 

**e* * *& * 

At the February 24th meeting of 
the Middlesex County (Mass.) Bee- 
keepers’ Association final plans were 
made to cover the Bee Exhibit held 
under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at the 
Mass. Charitable Mechanics Build- 
ing from March 11th through the 
17th. The central part of the booth 
will have a glass house of flying 
bees and on the left and right will 
be glass observation hives so that 
flower lovers visiting the show will 
have a chance to see bees in action 
and to learn of their usefulness in 
pollination work. The members of 
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the Association will man the booth 
each day with competent beekeep- 
ers who will answer questions of 
the many thousands who visit the 
show during this week. Our next 
meeting is to be held at our quarters 
in Waltham on March 21. The Club 
Hive which we have been assem- 
bling at our winter meetings will be 
completed and ready for our first 
outdoor meeting when a package of 
bees will be installed and the hive 
moved each successive month to the 
location of our outdoor meeting, and 
the growth and progress noted by 
members and friends.—John H. Fur- 
ber, Sec.-Treas. 
» 66 6 8 

A new book “Honey in_ the 
Comb”, just off the press, by Carl 
E. Killion of Paris, Illinois, contains 
the latest information on producing 
section comb honey. The author 
gives us the result of his long ex- 
perience with bees and comb honey 
production. Such a book fills a 
need at present. Price of the book 
is $3.00 postpaid in U.S.A. 

ee 2 2 6 

The Suffolk County Farm Bureau 
Bee Club will meet on Friday eve- 
ning, March 16, at the Town Hall, 
Smithtown Branch, Long Island, N. 
Y. at 8:00 p.m.—H. D. Wells, Assoc. 
County Agri. Agent. 

ee 8 69 

Joseph P. Anthony of Applachi- 
cola, Florida, a well-known bee- 
keeper and producer of tupelo hon- 
ey, died recently. He is survived 
by his mother, two daughters, a 
brother, and two grandchildren. 

* * * * * 

Despite inclement weather, sick 
rail workers, and sick members, we 
had a nice meeting of The Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Beekeepers’ Associ- 
tion on Sunday afternoon at the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory on February 4. Dr. Jonathan 
W. White of the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory arrived on 
schedule and delivered a very inter- 
esting talk. If the work they are 
doing on honey foods proves _ suc- 
cessful it should be a great help to 
the honey industry. 

George Rehman, 
proposed 


ciation, explained the 
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changes in the laws governing bee- 
keepers in the state. The following 
were elected officers for the coming 
year: President: Dr. E. E. King; 
Vice-President, Hewitt Adams; Sec- 
retary, Edward Uhunick; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. H. S. Clark; Treas- 
urer, Carl Sutter.—Dr. E. E. King, 
Pres. 
se * e 

On February 1, Hugh L. Taylor, 
the 17-year-old son of O. Lynn Tay- 
lor of Harlan, Iowa, was killed in 
a truck accident near Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Mr. Taylor and his brother, 
L. D. Taylor, are extensive beekeep- 
ers. Gleanings extends sympathy 
to the bereaved family. The son 
was a student in the Harlan High 
School and was on his way to a 
meeting in Omaha. 

eae ee © 

The Erie County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association held its February 
meeting at Mr. and Mrs. William 
Green’s in Berlinville, Ohio. The 
Association is putting on a honey 
display for National Honey for 
Breakfast Week March 26 to 31. 
The display may be seen in the 
front window of the J. C. Penny 
Store in Sandusky, Ohio. The As- 
sociation members may buy sweet 
clover seed from the Association at 
any meeting before spring. The next 
meeting is at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Roeser, State Soldiers’ 
Home, Ohio, on March 3 at 8:00 
p.m.—R. L. Livermore, Pres. 

* * * *& * 

On February 8 the annual meet- 
ing of the California Honey Pack- 
ers and Dealers Association was 
held in Los Angeles, attended by 
16 packers and dealers constituting 
the major outlets for the sale of 
honey in California. This organiza- 
tion has as its purpose the further- 
ance of the honey industry as well 
as the recognition of the fact that 
the aims of the packers and dealers 
can best be served by mutual coop- 
eration. The increased number of 
regulatory measures at the govern- 
mental level which have been incur- 
red as a result of the Support and 
other Programs, together with price 
ceiling restrictions, has indicated the 
necessity of getting together for the 
purpose of evaluating and dissemi- 
nating the information as well as in 
collecting data and presenting sug- 
gestions to Washington. Such meas- 
ures can be taken to greater advan- 
tage by an industry unified within 
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itself than can be accomplished by 
the individuals themselves. Harold 
Clay of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration at Washington 
explained fully all phases of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s plans for 
the future with respect to honey, in- 
sofar as they are complete at this 
time, and conducted a question-and- 
answer program which kept him 
busy for several hours. Also pres- 
ent were Ward Studt of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Markets, Farrel 
Stone and Frank Fritz of the Proc- 
essed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Division, and Warren No- 
lan of the Production and Marketing 
Administration Marketing Office at 
Ios Angeles. The following officers 
were elected for the current year: 
Wendell Shore, President; H. H. 
Schumacher, Vice-President; S. D. 
Redfield, Secretary; James Phelan, 
Treasurer; and William Lane, Di- 
rector. 
* kK kK *& 


The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association is planning to 
hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers in New Bern on March 16. 
Both an afternoon and evening ses- 
sion is planned. We expect to have 
formal talks in the afternoon and 
this helped out by movies at night. 
Outstanding authorities are expect- 
ed to appear on the program includ- 
ing M. J. Deyell, Editor of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, and G. W. West 
of the G. B. Lewis Company. This 
is a public meeting and the whole 
thing is in cooperation with our Ex- 
tension Service, under the direct 
leadership of Extension Beekeeper 
William A. Stephen. 

Inquiries concerning the meeting 
place, etc., should be made by con- 
tacting A. T. Jackson, County Agent, 
New Bern, North Carolina. Also 
literature and samples for this meet- 
ing should be marked ‘‘Beekeepers’ 
Meeting” and sent to Mr. Jackson. 
—Frank B. Meacham, Sec.-Treas., 
N.C. State Beekeepers’ Assn., State 
Museum, N. C. 


*e *¢ *& 


The recently formed Berkshire 
County (Mass.) Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on 
March 13 in Grange Hall, Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. The officers elected 
are: President, Chester T. Green; 
Vice-President, Wm. R. Safford; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph R. Ray, 
Alford, Massachusetts. 
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Michigan Winter Meeting one pe 
By Jack Deyell none li 

‘ . , ‘ two out 

This meeting was held in Lansing Marv 
on January 31 and February 1. ing Sp 


Don P. Barrett, Chief Apiary In- ton. D. 
spector for Michigan, reported a de- price Sl 
crease in disease from 8 percent a pur] 
in 1935 to only 2.2 percent in 1950. prices, 


In pointing out the needs of our in- problen 
dustry Mr. Barrett mentioned better gram h 
honey crops. Some years ago Michi- pounds 


gan secured large crops but recently sion pl 
crops have been smaller because of beekeex 


change in crop rotation and unfa- honey 1 
vorable weather. Hugh 
H. D. Hootman ment 0. 


Herbert Morehouse of Plainwell, 


Michigan, told how he sells honey. beekeey 


He had with him a honey display his hon 
stand shown here, which he uses in fruit g: 
grocery stores. An electric light moving 
shines back of the jars of honey to is the 
call attention to the clarity and moving 
beauty of the product. It is essen- ly. The 
tial to have a quantity of honey well colonies 
displayed in order to sell it. per mii 


Dr. William Coggshall, Assistant ed colk 
Professor of Apiculture at Cornell placed 
University, talked on marketing through 





finely-granulated honey. Most of Arthi 
the honey sold in Canada reaches Co. W. 
the table in granulated form. About ing on | 
ten years ago marketing crystalliz- shouldn 
W. L. Coggshall uct. U 

to mak 

planned 


ed honey in U.S.A. was attempted 
and considerable progress is being 


made. Buyers who do not know 


honey are skeptical about the gran- selling 
ulated honey. The two kinds of est, ent 
honey do not compete. ing as 

E. C. Martin of the Department of Mrs. 
Entomology, Michigan Agricultural Michige 
College, and who recently succeed- talk on 


ed R. H. Kelty, told of an experi- ern Mi 
ment conducted to obtain unbiased that a | 


preferences for six kinds of honey. duction 
These honeys—basswood, basswood nectar 
and goldenrod, clover, buckwheat, out of 
melted comb, and honey from cap- The } 


pings, were covered so that the 44] evening 
people who tasted them could not mer Ca 
see the color. These honeys were ers Ma; 
again tasted when jars were exp0S-| manner 
ed to the people who did the tasting. along v 
Preferences were in the following?  gooq ti; 
order: clover, basswood, basswood- 
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goldenrod, and melted comb. Only 
one person liked buckwheat and 
none liked cappings honey. Forty- 
two out of 44 preferred light honeys. 

Marvin Webster, Honey Market- 
ing Specialist of P.M.A., Washing- 
ton. D. C., said that even though 
price support has apparently served 
a purpose in_ stabilizing honey 
prices, it is not the answer to our 
problem. The export subsidy pro- 
gram has moved about 12 million 
pounds of honey. The honey diver- 
sion program is also helping the 
beekeeper to get back the original 
honey market. 

Hugh D. Hootman of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, said that the 


E. C. Martin 


beekeeper does not dare jeopardize 
his honey crop to accommodate the 
fruit grower. In moving and re- 
moving bees into fruit areas there 
is the bee disease hazard and re- 
moving packing from hives too ear- 
ly. The fruit grower needs populous 
colonies with bees flying 80 to 100 
per minute, preferably overwinter- 
ed colonies, and these should be 
placed in groups or six or eight 
throughout the orchards. 

Arthur Kehl of the G. B. Lewis 
Co., Watertown, Wisconsin, speak- 
ing on Marketing Problems, said we 
shouldn't be ashamed of our prod- 
uct. Use your back and your head 
to make money. We must have a 
planned sales approach to honey 


D. P. Barrett 


selling and we need to arouse inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and action in mak- 
ing a sale. 

Mrs. Floyd Hatch of Copemish, 
Michigan, gave a very interesting 
talk on Wild Honey Plants of North- 
ern Michigan. It seems essential 
that a good location for honey pro- 
duction have many so-called minor 
nectar and pollen sources through- 
out of season. 

The Beekeepers’ Banquet the first 
evening was presided over by El- 
mer Carroll, Editor of the Beekeep- 
ers Magazine, who in his inimitable 
manner kept the program moving 
along with not a dull moment. A 
good time was had by all. 


Herbert Morehouse 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blos- 
som, 5 lbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut comb 
honey, 5 lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders. 
All shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
60’s. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


ANY GRADE — any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynodls, Toledo, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST HONEY, in six- 
ties, sample 15c. THAYER’S APIARIES, 
2122 Ames, Saginaw, Michigan. 

1500 cans white clover honey. Sample, 
20c. John L. Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd 
St.. Omaha 4, Nebrask? 


CLOVER HONEY in new sixties, 12 
cents per pound. Also creamed honey, 5 
pounds, $1.75, postpaid within third zone. 
E. G. Kyte, Fairview, Pa. 

Two hundred cans Northern New York 
Clover Honey. Sample 20c. A. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, New York. 


CLOVER extracted honey in 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., 


FOR SALE—A few truck loads of clover 
honey in sixties. Walter J. Rink, Port 
Hope, Mich. 

CHUNK COMB—One truckload, clover, 
most of it is in deep frames. No signs of 
crystallization. Lose Brothers, Inc., 206 E. 
Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
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EXTRACTED HONEY in 60 lIbs., light 
amber. Sample 15c. H. A. Ross, Posey- 
ville, Ind. 

HONEY — white clover, heated and 


strained, ready for bottling, 15c per Ib. in 
60 Ib. cans. FOB Louisville. Lose Broth- 
ers, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 

le. 69-lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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Mfg. Co 
Ore. 
COME 
a a Se ——e 2-story 
i large m 
_ HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- lars if i 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail Grand I 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & a 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles — 
21, California. aa = 
WANTED — Large quantities industria] ada. 
honey. Please list amount, how packed, a 
your delivered price. Sunkist Bee Co, FOR 
Convent, La. _— 
ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX tevideo, 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity FoR 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY von 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- pertores 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. agen 
CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. Gleanings 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- snp 
pany 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. FOR 
Modifiec 
WANTED — White and amber honey. outer ci 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Never : 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Louis F 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail FOR | 
sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & boards. 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles ceola He 
21, California. —YOuR 
CASH for your comb honey and all medium 
types extracted. Send sample and best pounds, 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High for sale, 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Iowa. 
BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey QUEE 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how colony 1 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- wick Ay 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- ae 
ware, Ohio. FOR | 
low squ: 
WANTED — White extracted or comb rims. W 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey St., Mil 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. FOR 
Root bo 
FOR SALE and fif 
CLEAN UP AFB WITH SULFA. 25 tab- RD. 1, | 
lets, 50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1000, $7.00. FOR | 
Write for big 64-page catalog listing many full equ 
items not found in other catalogs. WAL- Montana 
TER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. FOR 
We carry a full line of ROOT QUAL- Fred Bz 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey —TWER 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. ante? 
FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee ville, K:; 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee FOR © 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. Gee ban 
Listing many items not found in other coe 
catalogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, — . ] 
Ky. ersey. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee mM... 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- om : 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- _ 'racto 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- ree 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- FOR 
sted, Mich. two stor 
75 two-story 10-fr. colonies, free of dis- tions if 
ease. John Wharton, Greenville, Texas. Homer ' 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE March, | 


eee eed 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 


render combs and cappings. Robinson's fies HONEY WANTED 
eS ee ee ee Carloads and less than carloads. 


FOR SALE — 400 colonies equipment Mail sample and best prices in all 
and locations. Arthur J. Heetebry, Rt. 1, grades. 


Box 404, Ripon, Calif. Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


BEE SUPPLIES — Comb _ foundation . . 

frames with eyelets in the end bars, one- Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
€ col- piece tops and bottoms. Select pine hive 
unted bodies. Free catalogue. Williams Bros. 
word Mfg. Co., 5202 S.E. 82nd Ave., Portland 6, —_ 
num- Ore 


in 
ae COMPLETE Honey Producing Outfit, 250 


2-story colonies, modern furnished home, 
large modern honey house, etc. Particu- 


. e 
d va- lars if interested. Don F. Kloepfer, Rt. 3, Michigan 


Mail Grand Ledge, Mich. 
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BEE SUPPLIES of all kinds. Catalog d 
PE eR, ER Headquarters 
a 13th Ave., New Westminster, B. C., Can- 
istrial ada. 
icked, for 





FOR SALE—150 colonies, with supers. 







































































> Co,, 10 frame. Strong, with ample feed. Can 
be divided. Write Bruce Morehouse, Mon- 
WAX tevideo, Minn. 
—— FOR SALE—About five hundred used 
erforated zinc queen excluders, ten frame. 
{ING- age 
N No disease. Used about five years. Excel- 
<n lent condition. Make an offer. Box 351, 2 
wax, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. Bee Supp es 
Com- FOR SALE — Over $500 worth New 
Modified Dadant supers, bodies, frames, 
ioney. outer covers, inner covers, and bottoms. i ; 
eenan Never assembled, $400. Write for list. eo “ mn! Supplies 
Louis Farrington, Henderson, Iowa. an Pp noo | tee a ners 
Mail FOR SALE—200 Standard Root bottom FOmps Service 
IT h. boards. All good condition. 75c —— = " . 
igeles ceola Honey Farms, Elizabeth City, N. C. M b d 
— ~ YOUR WAX WORKED INTO quality Ic igan Bee an 
d all medium brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 
best pounds, $18.00. Medium brood foundation B S | 
High for sale, 80c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, arm Upp y 
Iowa. 
noney ~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.50 510 N. Cedar St. 
; how colony records, 10, 15c, postpaid. South- e m ‘ 
» Clo- wick Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 
— FOR SALE—100 Modified Dadant shal- 
— low square colonies and 500 knocked down ————————————— 
comb rims. Write Bee Equipment, 3167A N. 44 
foney St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
— ~ FOR SALE—35 hives of bees in double , rag 
~—— | Root bodies, 2, extra supers per hive: ian | } @ B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
ifteen do oe , ; ‘ 
"ta R.D. 1, Baden, Pa. _ Dadant’s World ve Se 
$7.00 FOR SALE—600 colonies of bees with Wired Foundation. — Their 
many full equipment. Mrs. Clyde Fisher, Joliet, years experience 1s your safe- 
WAL- Montana. guard. Catalogue on request. 
— ~ FOR SALE — 50 colonies Italian bees. 1 i oul 
UAL- Fred Bachman, Coshocton, Rt. 3, Ohio. Dotson’s Apiaries 
loney ; i 3059 W. Roxboro . 
: TWENTY healthy Italian colonies and ? 
— supers, extractor. Henry Lembeck, Coffey- P ATLANTA, GEORGIA . 
» Bee ville, Kansas, R. a 
i FOR SALE — 100 colonies. Must sacri- 
aia fice because of heart ailment. Erwin Burk- 


hardt, 1379 Alina St., Elizabeth 3, New 




















ah, 
” Jersey. HONEY LABELS 
FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, equip- , ‘ 

Png ment for 40 more. 2 and 4 frame Root Improved designs, embodying color, 
H 4 extractors. All inspected. I. G. Wilkins, balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
ond Bussey, Iowa. Please send for free samples & prices. 
On- FOR SALE—150 colonies Italian bees. Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
— two stories, 10 frame, winter cases. ca- . 
 dis- tions if desired. Guaranteed disease free. Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
g. Homer Van Scoy, Candor, 
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Whittle’s 


Leather Colored Italians | 
| Get your Packages and Queens | 
| when you want them. Reserve | 

1951 Shipping Dates Early. 

Write for Our 1951 Prices 

on Package Bees and Queens _ | 

Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 
Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama | 











Italian Bees 
and Queens 


For Quality and Service 
Shipped When You Want Them 


2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Queen w.queen w. queen 

1 to 24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25 to 99 1.00 3.25 4.25 
100-up .90 3.00 4.00 


Homan Bros. 
Tel. 4295 R.F.D. 2 











Shannon, Miss. 











Light 3-Banded Italians 
with Yellow Selected Untested Queens 
Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed 
1 to 9 2 ., $3.56 3 Ib., $4.50 
10 or more 2 Ib., 3.25 3 Ib., 4.25 

For May Delivery 

Yellow, Selected, Untested 

Laying Queens, $1.00. 


Plauche Bee Farm, Hamburg, La. 





Bright Italian Queens 
Any number, $1 each 
Package Bees and Queen: 


3 Ibs., $4.00 


Cotton Belt Apiaries 
Klondike, Texas 


2 Ibs., $3.00; 





GREEN’S 
Profit Producing Queens will please 
YOU. You can get cheaper queens— 
but you can't get better queens at any 
price. I'll mail you the queen or your 
money back when I get your order. 

Price, 90c each, any number 
D. P. GREEN 
De Land, Fla. R 2 Phone 512M 
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FOR SALE—17 hives of bees in excel- 
lent condition. All Root Standard hives, 
wired foundation. Numerous other arti- 
cles. Priced for quick sale. All state in- 
spected and clean. Alfred Zelger, Box 282, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


FOR SALE at once, 100 colonies of bees 
in good condition, 2-story hives. Earl De 
Long, R 2, Box 283, Snohomish, Wash. 


FOR SALE—20 two-story colonies Ital- 
ians, state inspected, with 50 10-frame 
hive bodies with drawn comb. Four-frame 
extractor, Henry Dieatrick, 801 Thompson 
St., Sumner, Wash. 


FOR SALE—75 colonies of bees with 
full equipment for comb honey. For fur- 
ther information write to W. A. ELLS- 
WORTH, Hudson, Ohio. 


350 colonies bees, Ohio locations. 50- 
frame extractor, pumps, tank, plenty ex- 
tra supplies, honey house, apartment part- 
ly furnished, expansion room. Stricklers, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

FOR SALE—200 colonies of bees or for 
lease or for share 50-50. Steve Zupko, 
4463-23 St., Wyandotte, Mich. 


100 colonies of Italian bees, 1'2 story 
requeened 1950. John Ellis, Newfield Rd., 
Torrington, Conn 


























BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE. 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
51. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, $1.00. O. E. 
Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


FOR THE BEST OFFER in 1951 Bees 
and Queens, write Cottage Hill Apiaries 
Rt. 2, Box 64, Mobile, Ala. 

YANCEY HUSTLER PACKAGES AND 
QUEENS—tThe old reliable honey-produc- 
tion strain. Will be ready April 1. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay City, 
Texas. 

BEES FOR SALE AND LEASE—Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. Contact 
Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho 


CAUCASIANS VS. ITALIANS mailed 
free to any address. C. S. Miller, Apicul- 
turist, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


CERTIFIED ITALIANS, 75 cents pound 
Write for prices on loose queen and other 
size packages. Valdosta Honey Co., Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

IMPROVED ITALIANS, 600-lb. strain 
Bees, $1 per Ib.; Queens, $1. Henry Loehr 
Caldwell, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Best of quality and very gentle. A bee you 
will be proud to own. Write for prices. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C 

CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS—the 
best of quality. Very gentle and easy to 
work with. Extra good workers. Write for 
prices. Black River Apiaries, Currie, N Cc 

BEES FOR SALE—Frames of brood and 
bees; also queenless package bees Walker 
Apiaries, Pharr, Texas 
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BREWER’S LINE BRED CAUCASIAN — 


QUEENS, 1-24, $1.25; 25-99, $1.15; 100-up, ‘CAUCASIANS 





excel- $1.10. Booking orders for April 1. Brewer 

hives, Bros. Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, 

arti- Tampa 9, Florida. CARNIOLANS 

fe in- Ts 5 ac y lific, rapid build-u 
— >| NORMA ROY APIARY — Italian Hardy, prolific, p Pp, 
K 282, — finest of workers, GENTLEST OF 





bees. 3 Ibs. with young queen, $3.50; 4 


ibs. with queen, $4.25; 3 lbs. queenless ALL RACES. Gentleness is saf- 


























bees bees, $2.6C. Live delivery and health cer- est in town, near neighbors, or near the 
rl De tificate. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, highway. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
n. Louisiana. patience, and work. Northern breeders 
oe ae OE — - used. 
Ital- ITALIANS — Certified, gentle, reliable ; 
frame Write for prices. Dixie Honey Farms, Rt. Untested queens, $1.20 each, 
frame 2, Vicksburg, Miss. : ‘ 
npson = Air Mail 
J ~ 
eee a HELP WANTED Discount on quantity orders. Ask. Some 
with CAPABLE single bee man for extracted packages yet. Ready March Ist. Over 
* 74 production. Season, April-November. Give 25 years a queen breeder. 
dl experience, age, personal habits, salary 
expected. Room, board furnished. Lavern Albert G. Hann 
50- Depew, Auburn, N. Y. La Belle, Florida 
V ex- “WANTED — Beeman to work bees on 
sai shares or monthly wages. Excellent loca- TTT 
<lers — a 
’ tions. Baughn Stone, P.O. Box 606, Idabel, e 
Oklahoma. Italian Queens Package Bees 
wr for ~ WANTED—Two men, one with several eas a5 ae 
upko years’ experience in commercial honey 2 Ib. w/a 45000 4.25 4.00 
: production, and one with some experience 3 Ib. w/a = ae 5.00 4.75 
story with bees, to assist in our 1300-colony = bir 6.00 595 5.50 
Rd., outfit State reference, experience, and Italian queen 1.10 1.00 


1.10 
Packages are shipped with full liberal 
over-weight and live arrival guaran- 
teed. Our dealings with you must be 
100% satisfactory. Replacement or re- 
fund on any shipment when bad or- 


wages expected in first letter. Archie 
— Kauffman, St. Johns, Mich. 

LE. “HELP WANTED—Experienced apiarist 
¥ and one helper. Will pay extra good wages 
for good willing help. Gleanings, Box 352, 
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pt J 
y = Medina, Ohio. der receipt is received by us. a 
seminal = - 7 . i erform- 
mong WANTED Strong man to help with queens are second to none © P 
. We several hundred colonies. Good chance for ance. Queens — on request and 
¢ for experience. Also new and used _ supplies sent airmail postpaid. 
r of for sale. Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
— WANTED—Two men to work in our Est. 1892 
on apiaries. Good pay plus other advantages. Prairie Point, Miss. _ 
- Box Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. Western Union: Macon, Miss. 
a WANTED Ae aN eA ASN RSNA ts Tat 
as WANTED—45-frame Simplicity extrac- John M. Davis Strain 
Bees tor and honey pump. John Burghardt, i eens 
aries \111 N. Franklin, New Ulm, Minn. a ee 
, nl : $1.25 $1.20 
AND ee SEEDS Daughters of ABBA 
oduc- EVERFLOWERING LOCUST, novelty in Tested Stock 
‘aney long blooming tree, very quick growing 1-24 24-up 
City windbreak, promising for nectar. First $1.50 $1.40 
ia offering. Write for prices and particulars. TE PIARIES 
Mon- Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. Pay ay P.O. Box 122 
ntact SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS, ask for : 
wee 1951 catalog describing new forage crops, 
ailed attractive bee-garden plants, and desirable : 
seni nectar plants for waste land. Pellett Gar- Gray Caucasians 
dens, Atlantic, Iowa 
=| TWO EACH OF ANY THREE of the fol- Gentle, Prolific, and are 
other lowing, all 18 inch, for $1.20: 2 collections, Hi * 
Val- $2.25 postpaid -~ BASSWOOD, MAPLE, unexcelled for po ination 
BLACK CHERRY, LOCUST, PUSSY WIL- n 4 
= LOW, SOURWOOD, TULIP TREE, RED- and honey gathering 
train BUD, WALNUT, SUMAC, Pink TARTAR- 1 to 49 50-up 
oehr IAN, HONEYSUCKLE, JUNEBERRY, and 2 Ib. with queen $3.50 $3.25 
; Loosetrife. 80-variety BEE Pasture catalog Ib ith een 4.50 4.25 
SENS free. NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. 3 Ib. with quee * 1.00 
. you Peter, Minn. Queens ; 1.10 I. 
rices SEES Prompt and reliable service 
; ne MAGAZINES Place your order now 
the WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- . re) 
‘y to ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ rh il 8 C 
» for Association One year, $1.50; two years, | °o ing ee m 
x.¢ $2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination : 
a with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 Bolling, Alabama 
og Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
ilker 
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High Quality Italian 
Package Bees & Queens 


Lots 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30-up 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 


Extra Queens, $1.00 each 

I use only New, Neat, Light- 
Weight Shipping Cages and 
Ship Express Collect or Parcel 
Post when prepaid by custom- 
er. State Health Certificate 
and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Send requirements early for 
preferred shipping dates. 


Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 














GOOD NEWS AGAIN: 
Our prices for bees and queens are 
cheap in price but are high in quality. 
We are trying to keep our prices in 
line with transportation charges and 
the low price of honey. 


Three Banded Italian 
Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen $2.45 


3 Ib. pkg. with queen 3.35 
ITALIAN QUEENS 75c 


For queenless package deduct price of 
queen. Fast service. Live delivery 
guaranteed. 


Lucedale Apiaries 
Lucedale, Mississippi 


CAUCASIAN HYBRIDS 
for 

Quick build-up; high 

production; and good 

wintering. Easy to 


handle. 

2 lb. Pkg. with Queen $3.75 
3 Ib. Pkg. with Queen 4.50 
Quantity Discounts 
Extra Queens 1.50 


The Coffey Apiaries 
Whitsett, Texas 




















Package Bees for 1951 


Se eer $3.50 
f S | eee 4.50 
GET, acceessecacscncensensescesacseas 1.00 


Eugene Walke 
Live Oak, Calif. 
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Read the South African Bee Journal 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal., U.P., India, or available 
from them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, Rs, 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cac- 
tus, San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch 
magazine published serving the Angora 
goat industry. Subscription—01.00. Sam- 
ple copy—fifteen cents. 


THE BEE WORLD, internationational 
and scientific journal on bees and bee- 
keeping, with apicultural abstracts. Month- 
ly, including membership of the Apis Club, 
$1.75 per annum. Specimen copy 12c US. 
postage stamps, from The Secretary, The 
—* End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
and. 

















Cecaeecegusar, 
Yellow Italian Bees and Queens 
We guarantee—Live delivery and 

health certificate. 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 lbs. 
$3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $1.00 
10% down will book your order. Bal- 
ance 10 days prior to shipping date. 
Oscar Arnouville, Hamburg, La. 


= 


Queens 








ee >< e 


FOUR ONES ARE FOUR 
(Continued from page 153) 


sunshine and incidentally doing some 
fishing during the winter months. 

Moreover, some of these large op- 
erators have confided to me that 
from a financial standpoint such 
migratory beekeeping is not protita- 
ble and that they would be better 
off to buy their bees and queens in 
packages in the spring rather than 
use up so much gas, oil, and rubber, 
not to mention manpower used in 
transporting the bees back and forth. 

The A. I. Root Co. later moved 
a car of bees to the dismal swamps 
of Virginia, near Portsmouth, and 
another car to Southern Alabama, 
not to mention an iced refrigerator 
car of bees to a Hubam sweet clover 
area in Southern Ohio in early Au- 
gust, 1922, when the weather was 
very hot. But those experiences be- 
long to another chapter that perhaps 
could be written at some future 
time. 
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iption | } Flowers’ Quality Italians KNIGHT'S 


That will stand the test for honey- 












































gatherers—gentle, prolific. Our motto = 
ig the | is to serve you with the best young Three-Banded Leather-Colored 
| BEE bees and queens money can buy. Ask Italan Bees and Queens 
y the our customers. State inspected, health Prompt service, full weight pack- 
garrh, certificate with each shipment, live, I 4 s P a 
labl deliver Sead. Menleas- ages, young laying queens, an 
a pene Comey Suess — your satisfaction guaranteed 
gS or ment or refund made promptly upon . S : 
Rs, receipt of bad order from express Queens 21b. 3b. 41b. 5 Ib. 
Money agent. No orders too large or too 1-24 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
tamps small. Shipped when wanted. Place 25-49 1.10 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
orders early. 50-up 1.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 6,00 
"a Packages with young queens F.O.B. For queenless packages deduct the 
Cac- 2-lb. package ............ $2.75 price of the queen. 
ranch 3-lb. package ............ 3.40 No Charge for Clipping 
= 4-lb. package ............. 4.15 e 
n 
— S-IB. package ...........: 5.00 John T. Knight 
Extra Queens ............ 1.00 Hayneville, Alabama 
tional | | Flowers Bee Company : neta ae 
fonth- I . Georgia, U.S.A. | 
Club, | 
c US. gneescaceecececegcanonacogccucenscoccanscscoccccassocggscccsscaggssssoogs . NORMAN BROS. a cee 
Pn : Sealine See Bees & Queens band We Again Offer You 
P 3 e for 1951 Prices 
H . ee z Our BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS, 
eros : Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries : of superior quality, prompt service, full 
; P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. z weight, light shipping cages, young ba- 
seneniny Noi - by bees, choice queens. Our 30 years 
: as shippers of package bees and queens 
ens : assure you of the best money can buy. 
nd 3 Safe arrival, health certificate, satis- 
: faction guaranteed in U.S.A. and Can- 
sens : ada. . 
1.00 = — — Prices — — 
Bal- : Untested Queens ...........:::00e $0.90 
ate. : Tested QuUEeNS. ..............cceccccree 1.75 
: 2-lb. Package with queen .... 3.00 
La. : 3-Ilb. Package with queen .... 3.75 
ae All package bees are shipped express 
FOB. If wanted shipped parcel post 
add postage. 
Norman Bros. Apiaries 
RAMER, ALA. 
Queens Our Specialty 
some Italian, Caucasian, 
hs. and Carniolans 


e Op- i Three Isolated Mating Yards 
that PLEAS to Prevent Mixing Breeds 
such . 
































ber ITALIANS ............ $0.90 each 

etter P Caucasians ............ 1.00 each 

as i Tevennds and thessande of atpgted Carniolans ............ 1.25 each 

than children look to you for help at Easter All Queens shipped by Air Mail 

bber, time. The proper care now will help and guaranteed to please. 

din them stand on their own and grow Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 

orth. . Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 

oved up strong. So lend a hand, won't 

amps you? Give now, during the 18th s 

and 

ama Annual Easter Seal Appeal. 

ama, DOUBLE SELECT 

rator see 3-Banded Italian Queens 

lover irst, only large well developed virgins 

Au- GIVE NOW! are placed in mating nuclei. Second, 

only large well developed queens are 

was shipped. Book your order NOW. 25% 

5 be down. 

‘aps The National Society for 1 to 49, $1.10 ea.; 50 to 99, $1.00 ea.; 
hild and Adults, Inc. 100 or over, 90c ea. 

iture ee oe anlar E. E. SALGE, Rt. 2, Meridian, Texas 
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Thrifty Bees 
Three-Banded Italians only 
Prices on package bees are 
FOB and include a queen. 
2 lb. packages in lots of 
1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 99. $3.25; 
100, $2.90 each. 


For larger packages add 80c for 
each additional pound of bees. 
Queens, postpaid: 1 to 24, $1.10; 
25 to 99, $1.05; 100, $1.00 each. 
10% books order. Balance 10 
days before shipment. 
We guarantee live delivery 
and full weight packages of 
young, THRIFTY bees. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 











Northern California 
Italian 


Package Bees 


and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Karn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, ete. from old 
rags or hew yarn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 
ing less than $60.00! Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 28 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


Package Bees and Queens 
Book now and be sure of 


your shipping dates 
2 Ib. package with queen ........$2.85 
3 Ib. package with queen 3.85 
Queens (each) .80 
Health certificate and live delivery 


guaranteed with each order. 


Bayou Bee Co. 


Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 


OFF EE IIL 


If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the best? Condensed to save 
you’ time. Illustrated to give you 


pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Paducah, Kentucky 
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FEDERATION MEETING 
(Continued from page 173) 


len Plants Committee asked that the Fedq- 
eration go on record as recommending 
that a project be established by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, to heip develop new 
and improved machinery for the harvest- 
ing of small seeded legumes and grasses 
and that the project be given a high pri- 
ority so that it may be developed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Resolution No. 5. This resolution is di- 
rected to the Bureau of Extension and 
asks that since there is great need for the 
dissemination of information relative to 
the pollination of food and seed crops to 
growers and beekeepers and an_ urgent 
need for cooperation between _ growers, 
beekeepers, and insecticide people that the 
Bureau of Extension of the United States 
Department of Agriculture use its present 
personnel to do whatever is possible to as- 
sist the bee and honey industry in the 
dissemination of this information. 

Resolution No. 6 asks that the American 
Beekeeping Federation establish a mar- 
keting service for its members to in- 
clude a list of buyers’ names and a list 
of members having honey for sale show- 
ing the grades and flavors, that the Fed- 
eration encctirage the marketing of spe- 
cific honey flavors in the areas where 
they are produced, and that special inter- 
est be given to gathering material on hon- 
ey handling and that it be made available 
to Federation members. 

Resolution No. 7 amends the American 
Beekeeping Federation constitution so that 
it will include three (3) vice-presidents so 
the Federation could try out and train 
future possible candidates for the presi- 
dency and also to give better regional 
representation. This resolution was re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for fur- 
ther action. 

Resolution No. 8 asks that since he in- 
vention of the movable-frame hive revo- 
lutionized modern beekeeping and the gen- 
eral public knows little of the contribution 
that beekeeping is making to the over-all 
economy, the U.S. Post Office Department 
print a commemorative stamp, preferably 
a three-cent one, bearing the picture of 
and an appropriate motto honoring Rev 
L. L. Langstroth. 

Resolution No. 9. This resolution recom- 
mends that the American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration go on record as approving uniform 
sanitary standards for the processing and 
handling of honey. 

Resolution No. 10. This resolution points 
out that the support price program of 9 
cents has been beneficial to the industry 
in that it has improved the price of cer- 
tain grades of honey, but in many in- 
stances has tended to depress the price 
of other grades which comprise the bulk 
of the honey in the United States and, 
under the present program, often required 
the producer to sell at the support price 
It is believed that a purchase agreement 
or loan type program would enable him 
to borrow money on his crop until a satis- 
factory sale could be made. It is further 
believed that the purchase agreement and 
loan type of program would not be more 
costly to administer than the present pro- 
gram as there already exists P.M.A. per- 
sonnel at state and county levels and 
probably only one purchase period would 
be required in which honey would move 
through established channels of market- 
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ing as it now does under the present 
| program. It was pointed out that the ° e 
J minimum support level has proved to be B Air Mail 
completely se ee. ~ ee the y 
beekeeping industry so vitally necessary 
e Fed- to the agricultural economy because of Oo. K. Famous Queens, $1.25 
ending the value of pollination services of the — 
1e Bu- honey bee to the production of food and Limit 
sricul- seed crops. It was resolved that the 25 
“ — American Beekeeping Federation request 
mn a minimum support level of 75 percent of 
; : arity for honey in bulk containers with- O K A d | 
sh sal at regard to color, flavor, or geographic " + n erson 
> location of Grade C or better as defined “i ‘ 
— by the present grades, and that the pur- & S A 
hag chase agreement a — Se on piaries 
, be established applicable to the 1951 an m 
or the subsequent marketing seasons. Box 193, Coffee Springs, Ala. 
ve w (Editor’s Note: Under the present pub- 
es © lished parity price of honey, 75 percent 
cn of parity would amount to approximately = 
‘at ‘the 12 cents in 60-pound containers to the ee a ee 
r roducer.) ° | 
States * neselutions Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14. Re- Italian Bees and Queens | 
resent solved that recognition and thanks be ex- Comparison proves that Homan’s 
to as- tended to Dr. S. W. Edgecombe, Clarence profit producing bees and queens 
in the Benson, Dr. L. A. Carruth, Frank Todd, will please you from the brood nest 
P Ss. E. MacGregor, and many others respon- to the harvesting of a great crop of 
erican sible for the success of the Tucson Pol- honey. Best of quality and gentle, 
mar- lination Conference and the work they health certificate, full weight, prompt § 
lo in- have done in the field of pollination and live delivery guaranteed. j 
7 list their opposition to the indiscriminate use Prices through May 15th: 
Fed. of insecticides. ; eas Pt la, i 
, ed- It was also resolved that greetings and Lots of: Queens | Packages : 
— respects be extended by the American 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. } | 
where : 1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.75 ! 
inter- Beekeeping Federation to Frank C. Pellett 25-99 "100 23»-«3.25 4.25 5.40 
» Hines for his contributions, which are many and aoews “O 300 4.00 5.00 j 
silable wanted, to haneetenn beekeeping. Ales that y 100-up 90 3. m j 
the Federation extend its appreciation to : 4 
erican the Colorado Beekeepers’ Association and ' Farris Homan ‘ 
5 that the individuals responsible for the success j Shannon, Miss. ¥ 
nts 90 of the 1951 convention held in Denver, z Telephone: 4975 i 
train appreciation being tended to the Cosmo- iz PE eT 
presi- politan Hotel also. _ 
gional — ges — . honey y 
; include in first publishe revision oO 
“ Pt listed agricultural commodities in Section Bees and Queens 
nail Eleven of the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
— ulation issued by E.S.A. January 27. ‘ ‘ 
oome The 1951 officers of the American Bee- Caucasians or Italians 
> gen oF + -—o —_ agg toe 
: ent, N. . ensen, acon, ississippi; Ss i i 
mre Vice-President, Glenn Gibson, Minco, Ok- All queens introduced in 
par oa packages. 2-lb. package 
" : e Executive Committee: Clarence G. = q : 
a Langley, Red Wing, Minnesota; Howard with queen, $3.00 each in 
Rev Graff, Bow, Washington; John W. Holz- lots of three or more. 
berlein, Jr., Meeker, Colorado; Chas. C. os ' P 
— Hansen, Donna, Texas; E. H. Adee, Suth- Prompt shipments’ with 
Fed- erland, Nebraska; Roy A. Grout, Ex-Offi- health certificate, and safe 
lee cio, Hamilton, Illinois. _ P 
. and Se arrival guaranteed. 
soints Protect Your Future. Buy Your Little River Apiaries 
of 9 ” 5 
ies Extra Savings Bonds Now. Box 83 Gause, Texas 
cer- 


Ya A GOOD BUY 





bulk ‘ Re re - 
ond. Lowest possible price on first quality bees 
uired Three-banded Italians 
soe 2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $3.00 Any number 
him 3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 4.00 Any number 
satis- 4-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 5.00 Any number 
rther 5-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.00 Any number 
- and Queens (Postpaid) 1.10 Any number 
more } Package prices include a queen and are F.O.B. 
ae No C.0O.D. by parcel post 
and ° ° ° a ° 
Bo Sunrise Apiaries Petal, Mississippi 
move sai iC - — 
at- 
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1951 
BEES QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italian 


Fellow beekeepers, Look: Package Bees “delivered” to your door 
“prepaid”. We make the offer without fear of competition or 
of equal promptness of delivery. 

We Guarantee Safe Arrival, Full Weight Packages. Let us book 
your orders today. 

Our many years’ experience in this industry has equipped us with 
the know-how and ability to best serve you. 


PRICES 


Delivered, Prepaid, are quoted below: 
Queens 21b.& Queen 31b.& Queen 41b.& Queen SIb. & Queen 


1-24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25-99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 


For larger quantities, write for prices. For queenless packages, 


deduct price of queen. Tested queens, $1.00 extra. 
Terms: One-third upon receipt of order, balance 10 days before shipment. 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 163 Varnville, South Carolina 
Clyde Blankenship, Manager G. L. Blankenship, Proprietor 


mDoe 








sennen toreneeenen 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
Italians for April and May delivery 
3-lb. pkg. and queen, $4.25 
Queens, $1.15 
R. L. LIVERMORE APIARIES 
Collins, Ohio 


CRI THe 





Northern Bred 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


White Pine Bee Farms 
L Rockton, Pa. 


QUESSGUCeeeeeacuccaear, 














The Rich Honey Farms Jeanerette, Louisiana 
Your choice of three outstanding breeds. 
The best to be had at any price. 


Regular Italians: a Starline nn are 
P Sease Resistant 

Our regular stock, bred for high This is a combination of Italian strains, 
honey production, will not swarm | each with outstanding traits. These 
unless neglected. Positively gen- | are combined by artificial mating of 
tle the queen and drone mothers to as- 

. sure you of uniformity in performance 
and to maintain the lines in a pure 
state. Nothing is left to chance. The 
standards of the originators of this 
Caucasians: aig are very ons st ed . * 

: P . o not confuse this breed with the o 

We are using the best" breeding | resistant lines. These are uniform and 
stock to be had in America. These | gentle. May be worked in favorable 
bees are grey in color and very weather without gloves and veil. 
gentle. Heavy producers. When ordering Starline Stock include 
25c extra for each queen with or with- 
out package. 














PRICES: 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4-lb. 
1-24 $1.20 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
25-99 1.10 3.75 4.75 5.75 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 
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Italian QUEENS Kelley’s Island 


We offer Kelley’s Island Hybrid queens in addition to our regular light colored 
Italians. Shipments start about March 20. Guaranteed satisfaction. Express or 


parcel post. 








1-24 24-50 50-up 
2-lb. with queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Queens — each 1.10 1.00 0.90 

Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 








| York’s Package Bees and Queens for 1951 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


Package Bees with Queens 





Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
= : 2-lb. Packages $3.50 each $3.25 each $3.00 each 
: 3-lb. Packages 4.50 each 4.25 each 4.00 each | 
: 4-lb. Packages 5.50 each 5.25 each 5.00 each : 
: 5-lb. Packages 6.50 each 6.25 each 6.00 each z 
Queens 1.10 each 1.05 each 1.00 each 





Queenless Pkgs., deduct $1.00 per pkg. Tested queens, $1.00 extra. : 
Place orders now for shipping dates wanted | 
York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia 

(The Universal Apiaries) 


“4 enneneeneneny 


ieeeeceneueccecccceseceecs 











ITALIAN Bees and Queens 
2 lb. w/q 3 1b. w/q 4 lb. w/q 


moval 1-24 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 Untested Queens, $1.00 
— 25-99 3.25 4.25 5.25 
— 100-up 3.00 4.00 5.00 Tested Queens, $2.00 


y Gold Leaf Apiaries, P. O. Box 252, Hahira, Georgia 
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—_ Howard Weaver’s:Caucasian Package Bees & Queens 
Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. with Queen 3-lb. Pkgs. with Queen 
— 1-24 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 
25-49 1.10 3.25 4.25 
50 & up 1.00 3.00 4.00 


Queens are air mailed on request at no extra cost. Package bees are express 
collect. On small orders parcel post effects considerable saving over express 
charges. I will be glad to figure your parcel post charges for you. 

Howard Weaver Navasota, Texas 














{|| SAME. MOORE Dixieland’s 
Northern California’s 
Quality Italians 














Leather-Colored Italians 








25-up 1-24 Bees and Queens 
2 Ib. pkg. with es 
Select Queen $3.50 $3.75 Shipping dates open through 
3 lb. pkg. with April and May. 
Select Queen 4.40 4.65 Send for our price list today 


Select Personally Raised Queens 









































1-10, $1.20; 11-24, $1.10; tt — 
25-up, $1.00 Dixieland Apiaries 
2436 North St. 
3 | Redding, Calif. __ Greenville, Alabama 
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produce this wonderful product. 
is in demand everywhere and get the most pleasure and profit out of bee- 
keeping? 
This book has 9 chapters, 115 pages, and 71 illustrations. 


plete book on this subject to be found 





Here at Last 
“HONEY IN THE COMB” 


By Carl E. Killion 


The only book written within 
the past thirty years dealing en- 
tirely with comb honey produc- 
tion. This book is the result of 
a lifetime study of equipment 
and management most suitable 
for the production of fine qual- 
ity comb honey. A book filled 
with valuable information and 
illustrations for all who wish to 


Why not produce the kind of honey that 


The most com- 
Honey Plants, Equipment, Seasonal 


Management, Swarm Control, Queen Rearing, Pollen Supplement, Winter- 
ing, Moisture Removal, Marketing, and Bulk Comb Honey. 

The author is giving the result of his lifetime experience on this subject in 
book form. Price of the book is $3.00 postpaid in Continental United States 


Killion & Sons Apiaries 











PACKAGE BEES 


Our only business is the pro- 
duction of bees and getting 
them to you in the best of or- 
der. Our colonies are main- 
tained in good strength and are 
kept in healthy condition at all 
times. No colony is petted or 
otherwise allowed to continue 
in a condition that would tend 
to produce weak bees. 

Queens are produced by the 
best methods. We will have 
the “Three Way Hybrids” for 
early packages. State which 
queens you prefer—otherwise 
we will ship you our regular 


stock. 
Prices for 1951 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Queens w. queen w. queen 
1-25 $1.10 $3.25 $4.25 
26-up =—:i1.00 3.00 4.00 


For queenless packages deduct 
the price of queen. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 























\ P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. | 
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Paris, Illinois 


JENSEN’S 


Quality Bees and Queens 
Plus Service 


Our aim is to make you a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Failure to do this and we both 
lose. Prices effective April 1st. For ship- 
ment as soon thereafter as weather will 
permit and good queens become available 
from our queen mating yards. Remember 
—everything depends on the quality of 
the queens. 


Packages: 2 lb. w/q 3 Ib. w/q 
1-24 $3.50 $4.50 
25-99 3.25 4.25 
100-up 3.00 4.00 


For Dadant Starline D. R. Queens 
add 25c per Package 


FOB here Express, Parcel Post, 
or loaded your trucks 


“Magnolia Dadant 

State” Starline 

Queens: Italians Hybrids 
1-24 $1.25 $1.50 
25-99 1.15 1.40 
100-499 1.10 1.35 
500-up 1.00 1.25 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Mississippi 
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By the time you receive this copy of your favorite magazine many beekeep- 
ers will have made definite plans for the coming season. 

Having returned from the meeting in Denver with renewed enthusiasm, 
same as we have, they are planning for another good honey crop such as 
we enjoyed in most areas last year. 

May we suggest that you too check over your equipment and if there are 
replacements to be made or new equipment is desired write for our new cat- 
alog which will be off the press by the first of March. Just a post card 
will bring it to your door. 

We offer a complete line—all of the wooden goods offered in our catalog 
are made right here in our own plant, and sold direct to the beekeeper. 
Why not decide now to increase your comb honey production this coming 
year—a form of honey that sells fast—no surplus or hold-over when you 


produce SECTION HONEY. 
MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. (Inc.) Marshfield, Wisconsin 


(Heart of Wisconsin’s Dairyland) 








1951 QUEENS - a - 
TESTED Laying UNTESTED eee eee 
$1.25 Young $1.00 KOEHNEN’S ' 
3-Banded Italian P k B d 
Gooch Apiaries Q 
Farmersville Box 341 Texas ac age ees an ueens 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN'’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal in the World 
Subscription $2.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
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In the Air Force 
Can’t operate. Have about 300 hives 
and equipment for package bees and 





queens. Will sell all or part cheap. 
(Continued from page 132) ° 
‘I am in agreement with your A. M. Peach, Baldwyn, Miss. 


correspondent regarding the need of | 
either a department or a magazine 
for the Pacific Coast beekeepers, 
ut I hardly think that there are 
enough of us keeping bees in the 
coastal areas here to warrant such 
) publication. My reasons for this 
statement are that the climatic con- 
litions vary so much from Califor- 








Our OWN New crop of No. 1 Mich- 
igan clover honey should be ready 
for the market this month, July. If 
you buy honey, be sure and get on 
our mailing list at once. You surely 
want the best honey you can buy. Ad- 
dress E. D. Townsend & Sons, North- 
star, Michigan. Where the best honey 


S ems co ame eee 








nia to British Columbia and our —— Se 

seasons vary so much that there 

would not be sufficient beekeepers 

needing the same advice. I have 

rresponded with A. V. Thomson Italian Bees 


§ Oregon and with E. L. Sechrist 
f California but our conditions are 





3s very different that management 
and wintering are realms apart. 

‘IT am just a backlot beekeeper 
although I have had bees on and off 
since 1912. I am rather proud that 
I have kept bees on three continents 
—Europe, Africa, and America.”— 
ruc., B. 


JUST NEWS 
The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting will be held in Co- 
lumbus March 19 and 20 in the B & 
Z Building, Ohio State University. 
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& Queens 


I rear all queens personally 
and guarantee every queen 


we ship. 
1-9 10-99 100-up 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.00 $2.90 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 4.25 4.00 3.90 
Queens .90 85 .80 


20% will book your order 


Mitchell's Apiaries 
Bunkie, La. 
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Look for this Sign BEES and QUEENS 


> When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST Young bees, free of drones—ship- 
; ped when you want them after 
April Ist. Three banded Italian 
bees and Kelley’s Island improved 
queens. Express or parcel post 
2-lb. swarms with young bees 
and 1951 queens 
3-lb. swarms with young bees 
and 1951 queens 


BAe ~ wrade Mk. Reg. 1951 Improved Kelley’s Island 

oo w6 . S. Pat. - stock, prepaid air mail, $1.10 each. 

KELLEY — “The Bee Man 25 and more 2-lb. swarms vo0-$3.25 
25 and more 3-lb. swarms .... 4.25 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 











Improved Italian Queens — Package Bees 


Quality Plus Service — Prompt Shipment — Live Delivery 
Refund or Replacement Upon Receipt of Bad Arrival 


QUEENS 21lb. with queen 3 Ib. with queen 
1-25 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25-up 1.05 3.40 4.40 


The Cherokee Bee Co. Cordele, Georgia 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS | 


Your production is our greatest desire. Our Better Bred Stock will do the job. 
They are backed by years of experience. Plenty of efficient help. Large capacity. 
2 Ib. package with queen 3 lb. package with queen 
1 to 24 $3.25 $4.25 
25 to 99 3.00 4.00 
Queens $1.00 each, any quantity 





Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 
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Brazos Valley Apiaries & Q Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Texas Bees veens Cameron, Texas 


Cameron, 





ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 
1 Pkg. 2 or more 


2 Ibs. bees with young queen $3.00 each $2.75 each 


3 lbs. bees with young queen 4.00 each 3.65 each 


Over a quarter century in the same place, same business, under the same name, 
is my record. My motto: “I expect to do business with you again.” 


H.E. Graham Cameron, Texas 
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Gulf Breeze Italians 


We have adopted GULF BREEZE brand to fully identify 
our improved stock. Old customers will appreciate our | 
efforts to produce better bees, and new customers will 
find new pleasure and profit by using GULF BREEZE. 


4 lb. Pkg. wq 
$5.25 
5.00 


Quantity 
1-24 
25-up 


Bessonet Bee Co. 


2 lb. Pkg. wq 
$3.25 
3.00 


3 1b. Pkg.wq 
$4.25 
4.00 


Queens 
$1.15 
1.00 


Donaldsonville, La. | 
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PLANT'S | 
| Three-Banded Italians | 
Productive, Gentle, Easy to Handle | 
> | Queens are young, laying, and first quality. New, light weight 
j packages. No disease here, health certificate with all ship- | 
; ments. Live, full weight arrival of young worker bees. | 
Quantity Queens 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 4-Ibs. 5-lbs. | 
1 to 24 $1.25 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 to 99 1.15 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
100-up 1.10 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Each package has a young laying queen 
Queens are postpaid. Packages by express F.O.B. 
W. E. Plant Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
t 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
“ITALIANS” 
1-9 10-99 100-up 
asin 2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.00 $2.85 
—, 3 lb. pkg. with queen 4.25 440 3.80 
—_}) 4 lb. pkg. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 
| Extra Queens $1.00 Each 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, and 
b. service on which you can depend. Shipments by Express or Parcel Post. 
y. Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
t THE WILBANKS APIARIES P.O. Box 79 Claxton, Georgia 
—_ i: Three Band Italian Package Bees and Queens: 
: and Pure Italian Three Way D. R. Queens 
3 Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. State 
: health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival guar- 
: anteed. Replacement or refund made promptly upon 
: receipt of bad order from express agent. 
: Quantity 2 lb. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
: 1-29 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
: 30-99 2.15 3.50 4.25 5.00 
3 Untested Queen . ............cccccscccccecees $1.00 each 
: eC $2.00 each 
: For queenless bees deduct $1.00 from the price of the package 
= If queens are wanted introduced, add $1.00 to price of the package 
: Jackson Apiaries Box 58 Funston, Georgia 
JRE March, 1951 191 
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